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INVITATION. 
Vises are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 


process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 


guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


howfa Maha Vajiravudh, the crown prince 

of Siam, who has made his home in Eng- 

land for the last eight years, will stay about six 

weeks in this country on his way to Siam. He 

wants to see the largest cities, the chief industrial 

centers and the principal universities, and at 

the time of writing it was expected that, this 

month or next, he would spend at least three 

days in New England, and will visit Boston, 
Cambridge, Lynn and Waltham. 

Prinee Chowfa, who is one of a very large 
family, was born January 1, 1880, and proclaimed 
crown prince in 1895. ‘The cover-page portrait 
shows him as a pleasant-faced, intelligent young 
man, and the circumstances of his English 
sojourn seem to bear out that description. At 
Sandhurst College, the English military school, 
his proficieney in military studies won him the 
rank of first lieutenant. At Oxford University 
he developed a taste for history, and wrote a 
book on “The War of the Polish Succession” 
which gained complimentary mention. Probably 
he will write a book about this country. He 
will see it under favorable auspices, since he 
understands our language, and is not to be 
burdened with the formalities that would attend 
an “official’’ visit. 


he National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was organized almost thirty years 
ago, but only once before this year has it met in 
New England. That was at Boston in 1891. 
To-morrow, however, and for five days succeed- 
ing, the annual convention will be held in 
Portland, Maine, with five hundred delegates, 
and nobody can guess how many visitors, in 
attendance. There are reasons for honoring 
Portland thus. ‘The president of the national 
union, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, is a Maine 
woman. Moreover, Portland is an ideal “con- 
vention city,” being accessible, hospitable, 
beautiful to look at and wholesome to live in. 
[" the transition period between baseball and 
football the boys on Boston Common began 
to play a game which, they assert, originated 
right there with themselves. A football is the 
instrument of play, there are two goals, home and 
first base, and, as in “scrub,’’ three boys are in 
and the others line up in the field. The football 
is kicked off from behind the home plate, and 
the kicker must reach first base before the ball 
can be fielded there, his next object being to get 
home on the next boy’s kick. If caught out, he 
becomes last in the field. Here is a simple game 
that can be played by any group of boys pro- 
vided with a football and the usual complement 
of arms, legs and lungs, and for all its simplicity 
it affords plenty of exercise and fun. 


gp thousand Danish country children are 
entertained every year in Copenhagen. 
The idea is that since city boys and girls enjoy 
the pure air and kindly hospitality of the country, 
it is only fair that young people who live out- 
side the metropolitan district should be made 
acquainted with its interesting places. That 
gracious thought was put in practice in Boston 
recently, when nearly forty children from 
Milford, New Hampshire, spent the day in 
Boston as guests of the Theodore Parker 
Memorial. A Milford clergyman and several 
schoolteachers came with them. The superin- 
tendent and assistants at Parker Memorial took 
them in charge when they reached Boston, 
showed them the historic places and noteworthy 
structures, and provided them with dinner and 
luncheon. Many, perhaps most, of these young 
people had not visited Boston before, They | 
were accompanied about the city by persons | 
who could point out interesting things and | 
explain the significance of all they saw —and 
that is an advantage which the average tourist, | 
young or old, does not command. 





| 

wie one or two exceptions, the state, county 
and local fairs are over for the season, so | 

far as this section is concerned. Few of them | 
made much money; the weather handicapped | 
the majority, perhaps; but as exhibitions they 
were in the main satisfactory, thanks to the 
growing tendency to make educational features | 
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prominent and shut out cheap shows and catch- 
penny tricksters. It is a pleasure to recognize 
this improvement in management, since it 
promises future prosperity of the most helpful 
kind. The Maine Farmer states the fact, and 
sets forth the ideal in few words: “ Business 
methods; a program well advertised, and con- 
ducted on the schedule plan, so that visitors will 
know when classes of interest to them are to be 
judged ; selected judges who will publicly discuss 


awarding or failing to award prizes, and freedom 
from objectionable features—these will put any 
| society on a paying basis, and kindle enthusiasm 
| for better stock, better flocks, better crops and 


better conditions.” 
* © 


PASTEUR, PHYSICIAN AND MAN. 


pee, the greatest of bacteriologists, whose 
biography has recently been published, will 
be thought of, says his biographer, as a scientist 
who was both the master and the product of his 
laboratory. Yet this man was more than a 
discoverer of cold scientific theory. He was 
above all things a man, and valued his discoveries 
chiefly because they lessened human misery and 
saved human lives. 

When his treatment failed he was over- 
whelmed with grief. People wondered at his 
emotion. “How can Pasteur, who has received 
every mark of honor, admiration and reverence, 
whose name has won universal renown, -be 
touched by anything save the discoveries of his 
powerful genius ?” 

Yet it was just his sympathy for the suffering 
of his patients that turned his great scientific 
powers to account. Beyond the inspiration that 
a man of science feels in the mere success of his 
experiments was the greater inspiration of the 
desire to help men. 

When Pasteur first inoculated a human patient 
for hydrophobia, his suffering and anxiety were 
terrible. The patient was a boy of fourteen, 
who had been bitten in many places. Pasteur, 
after consulting two eminent physicians, deter- 
mined to inoculate the lad with hydrophobia 
virus. Inthetime just after the operation, when 
the result was still doubtful, Pasteur could 
neither sleep nor work. Visions of the child 
dying from hydrophobia made his kind heart, 
ache. He grew so sensitive that he even doubted 
the truth of the theory- to the working out of 
which he had given his life. When at last “the 
dear lad,” as Pasteur called him, recovered, his 
joy Was irresistible. 

Soon after this-suecess a little girl of ten was 
brought to Pasteur. She had been bitten thirty- 
seven days before, and the case seemed to 


himself unable to stand out against the prayers 
of the parents. He administered the treatment, 
but his fears proved to be well grounded. He 
fought the disease to the end, but without 
SUCCESS. 

In the last hours he could not tear himself 
away from the child, who loved him dearly, and 
who asked him to stay with her. She felt for 
| his hand as. the last moment came, and when 
|her sufferings were over the great scientist 
| turned away and burst into tears. 


* ¢ 


SELF-PROTECTING PLANTS. 


he devices of nature for the protection of 
plants and animals form an endless study. 


| Science has not yet classified all the means of 


defense and offense with which living things 
are armed. 

A writer in the Century Magazine describes 
the method by which nature has protected the 
plants that grow in the deserts of the South- 


| west. 


In the green hills one loves to lie on the grass, 
to brush against the trees, to pick a twig here 
and there and taste the tart sap; but the desert 
allows no such familiarity. Everything that 
lives within its confines is either armed or 
armored. Every cactus stalk is covered with a 
myriad of spines and hooks as sharp as needles, 
that warn one to keep his distance, and punish 
him if he does not. 

Tread not on the cactus with your heavy shoes 
even, for the barbed spines will often pierce thick 
leather; every rider of the plains has had the 
experience of picking cactus spines from his bare 
flesh. 

The mesquit-tree, which is a near relative 
of the honey-locust, is covered with thorns, so 
that you trespass at your peril; the cat’s daw 
strikes at you as you pass, tearing your clothing 
and lacerating your skin. Even the agaves and 
the yuccas, the green foliage of which looks soft 
enough in the distance, are armed with leaves 
each of which is a double-edged sword with 
spear point. 

The leaves of the spreading bunches of bear- 
grass, which covers a thousand desert hills, often 
the only vegetation to be seen for miles, are so 
stiff, needle-pointed and rasp-edged that no 
animal ever ventures to touch them. 

Even the greasewood and the strange palo- 
verde-tree,—the “green pole’? of the Mexicans, 
a tree with branches, but with almost invisible 
leaves,—while having no spines, yet know well 
how to protect themselves. Break off a twig of 
either, and the smell of it that clings to your 
fingers will cure you well of further desire to 


their awards and give exhibitors reasons for | nh 


Pasteur quite hopeless. - Nevertheless, he found | 


Institute and Train- 
127 Tremont St., Boston. 
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SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


Ford’s Air-tight Weather Strips do it. Easily 
applied to any door or window. Samples and full par- 
ticulars free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months. 


Cc. J. FORD, Mfr., Dept. C, Holyoke, Mass. 
yeu NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
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address Carnell & Hoit, Albany,N. Y. 


Wear our Elastic Stocking, 
Also our Abdominal Belts, 
Knee Caps, etc. 
ie Wemuakeeverything in Elastic Supports. 
WE ARE MAKERS. 
The wearer buys of us at Factory Prices. 


Send for Free Pamphlet and 
Consultation Blank. 


G. W. LADD &CO., 139 Columbus Ave., Beston. 
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CABOT'S 





if spol 


It appears on the label of every 
bottle and can of the genuine. 


For the ‘Sick-Room. 


There is no preparation that so 
effectvally purifies the air and 
destroys germ life. 


House-Cleaning. 


Astonishing results accrue when 
a small quantity is put in the pail 
of water for washing floors, wood- 
work, etc. 


‘The Bath. 


Thousands of persons would no 
more omit the use of SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL for their bath than they 
would the towel. 


Your druggist sells it. Ask him also for Sulpho- 


Napthol Toilet Soap — Excellent for Shampoo. 
BOOKLET FREE. ;: 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
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IT KEEPS THE COOK. 


The Cook: Miss Sally, | 
was gwine to go, but I jest 
cyan’t bear to leabe dat lobely 
STERLING RANGE. 


Write to SILL STOVE WORKS, 500 
Oak Strect, Rochester, N. ¥., and 
we will send you our curious booklet. 
Boston Branch, 44 Hanover Street.- 
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“OH, SO NICE!” are the dainty dishes 
flavored with the original, reliable 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning. 


“Ask your grocer for BELI’S Book, con- 
taining many new and valuable recipes ; orif 
he cannot supply it, send us a postal, giving 
his name, and we will mail you one direct. 
TRY THI « Meat Croquettes: 1 pint chop- 
+ pos meat, }¢ pint chopped potato, 
1 teaspoon BELL’S Spiced Seasoning. Water 
or gravy enough to moisten. Fry in hot fat until 
a light brown. Use a frying basket. 
quettes can be made from this amount. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY. 


Ten cro- 
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the quaint old teapot 
to Professor 


grandmother of “the 


11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
Trial Bottle for five 2-cent stamps. 


wy i Sn 

LO Dr. Oliver Wendell Qi} 

watever, Yiolmes’ last book has i™ | 
on its title page a cut of ; 


1738 by some Harvard students 
Henry Flynt, an 
uncle of “ Dorothy Q” the great- 
Professor 


4-52 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass, 





















or the Teacups. 


given in 





at the Breakfast Table” himself. 


A teapot, so proudly treasured 
as a family relic by“the Autocrat ff 


of the Breakfast Table,” could 
have no more fitting or Cine 
famous associates at = 2 : 

the present day than ~~ Saal 
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“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” TEAS. 


BUFFALO CHOP (Formosa Oolong). 
HuNG KEE CHOP( Formosa Oolong). 
ORLOFF (Formosa Oolong). 

KOH-I-NOOR (English Breakfast). 
ORANGE PEKOE(Indiaand Ceylon). 























meddle. 
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Ask your dealer; if he 
hasn’t them, we have. 





The Richmond Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 
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II.—-THE BROTHER-FRIEND. 


N such a glorious day any Nebraskan 
ought to have felt at peace with all the 
world, but I was not contented. An 

unavoidable delay had made me late to the 
“Old Settlers’” picnic. When I reached 
Lincoln Park I found that the people had 
already formed into little groups around the 
baskets. I had hoped for a quiet chat with 
some agreeable companion, but there seemed to 
be no stragglers. 

At last I selected a circular table which was 
built around a big box-elder tree and prepared 
to lunch alone. I took out a salad sandwich, 
looked at it doubtfully, and laid it aside. As 
I was peering into the basket for the next 
article a deep voice boomed beside me: 

“How, petite ma’m’selle?” 

1 turned with a glad little ery. 
Cadotte !” 

He laughed at my eagerness, sat down beside 
me, and reached for the rejected sandwich. 
The faintest possible breeze lifted his thin 
white hair and rustled in the leaves above. 
I looked at his old face, and felt that I had 
known and loved him always. 

“So glad I found you!’’ he said, with a 
chuckle. “I was getting mighty hungry again, 
ma’m’selle.”” 

“Aren’t you always hungry, Major Cadotte ?” 
1 laughed back. “Here, take this breast of 
chicken.” 

“You must think me a perfect coyote; but 
1 don’t object to the chicken. The Harmers 
had some high-toned visitors to-day, so I hit 
the trail. ‘Thought I’d feel more at home here 
under the trees than in their parlor. Didn’t 
expect to find you, ma’m’selle; but life has 
always given me more pleasures than | 
expected.” 

I looked at him critically. He was not 
jesting. This man, who had seen so many 
hardships, who was eighty-four years old, 
poor and alone in the world, still could see 
only life’s blessings. I winked hard and looked 
away. 

“T’ve seen many a tight squeeze in my day,” 
he went on, “but I always came through 
them somehow. Now there’s that time in the 
fall of ’23.” 

I waited impatiently while he tilted his old 
head sidewise and listened to the far-off song 
of a thrush. 

“Ain’t that just music ?”” he demanded, when 
the song was finished. “Always makes me 
young again to hear the mock-birds. Well, 
as 1 was saying, in 1823, after the Aricara 
war, I had some more trouble with that old 
coyote, Red Hand.” 

“Why, major,” 1 exclaimed, “I thought that 
the Skidi band of the Pawnees was bound to 


“O Major 





him. Of course I didn’t want the Sioux to have 
his scalp; but all the same, I was glad to get 
rid of him for a time from the Upper Village. 

“The Pawnees left early that year for the 
winter hunt. It had been most powerful dry, 
and they hadn’t raised half crops. The buffalo 
had gone to hunt for greener pastures. Hunger 
began to look in at the villages; it often does. 
You civilized people haven’t any idea what 
a constant fight the Indians had to keep the 
cupboard full. 

“When the Pawnees started on the trail, I 
came along about as far as this. Wouldn’t 
be surprised if we sit on the very spot where 
Good Sky pitched his lodge. 
such a grove. They had plenty of wood and 
a little stream for water. Out in the open 
there was some poor forage for the horses. 
Where are the salt basins from here, ma’m’- 
selle ?”’ 

“Nearly north, I think, major,” I said. 
“About a mile and a half away.” 

“Then I’m right. Yonder on that little rise 
I killed a monster of a bob-cat, just about where 
the theater stands. Well, well, I’ve seen 
greater changes in this country, ma’m’selle, 
than will ever happen again. When | shut 
my eyes and listen to the trees talking I can 
see that old Pawnee camp as plain as day. 
There are hundreds of lodges, stained by time 


**HE KICKED ME CLEAR ACROSS THAT LITTLE GULCH. 


you for life after you saved Good Sky and|/and camp-fires. They are pitched here and 


‘counted coup’ on the Sioux !’’ 


there as far as we can see through the trees. 


“Most of ’em were,” he answered, frankly ;| Before them are the shallow fire-pits over 


“but Red Hand didn’t constitute most of the | which hang the kettles. In the clearing to blue haze. 


Skidi. Still, one brave with a small following 
of the worst element can always make trouble 
if he wants to. It is an easy way for a small 
man to seem mighty. No one would ever have 
heard of Red Hand then if he hadn’t been an 
agitator. I rather think he half-understood 
the fact himself, and so he agitated. 

“There was some right on his side, too. 
Even then we took the best from the Pawnees 
and gave them the worst every single time. 
Red Hand thought that, as Indian agent, I 
ought to be killed by fair means or foul, as a 
warning to my encroaching race. I felt sure 
that he would consider himself a patriot if he 
murdered me, and I believed that he was only 
biding his chance. 

“T don’t mind saying now that I was mortally 
afraid of Red Hand. He never would call me 
Chief White Father, like the other Pawnees; 
and he never asked me to feast in his lodge, for 
if he had, the unwritten, unbreakable Pawnee 
law of hospitality would have made him 
responsible for my protection. 

“I didn’t feel right easy when he was in my 
neighborhood, so you can imagine I was relieved 
when he went away in the fall with a small 
war-party. I’m afraid that I didn’t lose much 
sleep worrying because the enemy might get 





your right the young men are putting hobbles 
on the squealing horses. There is Good Sky. 
He —” 

But suddenly the brass band began to play 
“Hail, Columbia,” from a platform not one 
hundred feet away. The major and I jumped 
and looked at each other with startled eyes. 
Then we both laughed. When the band had 
exhausted itself we settled down again. 

“But, major,” I remonstrated, “you have 
forgotten. You were going to tell me something 
about Red Hand.” 

“No,” he answered, “I haven’t forgotten. 
I took a side trail only just long enough to 
show you the camp of sixty years ago. Well, 
when we pulled up stakes here, the squaws 
and some of the young men went to the basins 
for salt—there was plenty of it then. I went 
with them. As a matter of fact, it was the 
scarcity of salt at the agency that had brought 
me along. 

“It was beautiful weather, just about like this, 
still and calm and cloudless. The air was full 
of blue haze, which made the Pawnees think 
of Tirawa—that’s their name for God, you 
know. When they smoke, they offer the first 
puffs to Tirawa because of just such days as 
these. They think that it must please Him, 


It was in just | 


or He wouldn’t make such beautiful 
smoky weather Himself. 


gathering salt, a courier passed hot-foot 
for the lodges on the trail beyond. He 
was a servant of Red Hand, and he 
carried important news. The party which 
his master led had fought with twice 
its number of Sioux, and had come off 
victorious. Red Hand would be a power 
now. I knew how the Pawnees would 
receive him when he should follow his 
herald, just far enough behind to be sure that 
the tribe was ready to honor him. 

*T tell you, ma’m’selle, I was very glad to 
think that 1 was leaving the Pawnees right 
then and there. 


surely than ever, so I gathered up my salt as 
| quick as I could, made a hasty ‘How, brothers !’ 
|to the young men, 
and started. 

| “Before they had 
| time to answer po- 
| litely, ‘How, atius!’ 
|I was astride of 
my old cayuse and 
headed for Fort 
Atkinson. I had 
a presentiment 
against meeting Red 
Hand. Every mile 
that I put between 
us made me feel 
easier. I was sure 
that he wouldn’t 
dare to touch me if 
the rest of the Skidi 
knew; but he was 
big medicine. I 
was mighty certain 
| that he was smart 





enough to see that some lamented accident 
should happen. 

“All that afternoon I was busy watching the 
About sundown it grew deeper 
and deeper. My cayuse sniffed the air and 
seemed excited. As darkness came on the sky 
to the north showed a faint tinge of pink. 
My suspicions were confirmed. Somewhere 


between me and the Platte River the prairie | 


was on fire. I could not tell how bad the 
fire was; but as the sky grew red as blood 
over the nearest hill, and the glow was bright 
and dim by turns, I knew that it was not far 
| away. 
| “ Ma’m’selle, I was frightened. A good, 
| strong wind was blowing from the northwest. 
My trail to the fort had been taken by the fire. 
I reined in the quivering cayuse and looked 
about for a place of safety. I reckon that I 
turned white then, for on every side I could 
see nothing but big brush and sunflowers 
shriveled by the drought. You see, I had been 
caught in a great dry slough where the weeds 
always grow rankest. 
“At that time I was a stranger to the coun- 
try, and was in a panic to know which way 
|toturn. North and northeast were impossible. 
Eastward and southward the rank, overgrown 
| weeds stretched to the horizon. Far to the 
| west a faint line of trees seemed to indicate 
a stream. I pointed the nose of the cayuse in 
that direction, and we started out at a rate that 


“About high sun, while we were still | 


I knew that when the old | 
coyote returned he would be Red Hand more 
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| would have made the pony famous in a Pawnee 
| horse-race, 

“But the fire was faster than we were—ever 
somuch. Long before I could see the separate 
trees along the creek the wind swung around 
east of north, and a streak of flame licked out 
ahead of me like a flash of lightning. It would 
beat me to the stream. 

*] glanced backward. Behind me the roll- 
ing, blazing balls of the tumble-weeds came on 
before the wind with fearful leaps, followed 
by a seething, crazy vortex of fire and smoke. 
I looked frantically on each side. The great 
fire had shut about me ina semicircle. 1 turned 
the plunging pony southward and began a 
hopeless race for life. 

“IT was young then, only twenty-one, and 
life was sweet; but the wind and the fire knew 
nothing of that. They came on and on. At 
He 


last my pony stumbled and threw me. 
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went. on alone. As I struggled through the 
blinding smoke and the overpowering heat, 
I knew that nothing but a miracle could save 
me. Ma’m’selle, I prayed for a miracle. 

“Then I thought my brain was turning, for 
I heard a far voice calling, ‘Chief White 
Father! Chief White Father!’ But when 
the sound came nearer and stronger and more 
human I gave a mighty yell. Then the solid 
black wall of smoke opened and a warrior 
rode through. Ma’m’selle, my heart gave one 
great bound and then stood still. It was Red 
Hand. 

“My hour had come! 
fire, and before me my bitterest enemy. But 
in a second I had a change of feeling. 1 saw 
in a flash, without waiting to reason it out, that 
he was doomed, too, and I understood what 
it meant to him. He had waited through 
most of a lifetime for the honor which was new 
upon him. In the hour of his triumph death 
was threatening defeat. 

“1 staggered forward, choked with the 
smoke, and would have fallen, but suddenly 
| hands were thrust about me. I was swung 
into the air, and knew by the motion that I 
was ina saddle. Some one was holding me on 
from behind. 

“We rolled and pitched through the dense 
smoke. Once the horse was turned in a new 
direction, as if seeking some chance of escape. 
| A moment later the hands before me clapped 


Behind me the fatal 
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frantically together, and I heard a desperate 
voice pleading, “Tirawa, have mercy !’ 

“Then we turned again. <A long time after- 
ward, it seemed to me, we plunged into a solid 
wall of flame. I heard the horse give a scream 
of agony. That was the last that | remember, 
ma’nrselle, until the next morning. 

“When I came to myself I had forgotten what 
had happened. I lay in a queer little hole that 
was shaped like an ink-bottle. The walls were 
of rock, and overhead I could see the white 
clouds passing across the sky. Somewhere I 
could hear the slow drip of water. I was thirsty, 
and raised myself to get a drink ; but as I lifted 
my head my eyes met the grim, stolid, inscrutable 
glance of Red Hand. For a moment | looked at 
him in puzzled fright. ‘Then I remembered. 

“‘Red Hand,’ | asked, ‘why didn’t you leave 
me there to die?’ 

“He only grunted, and going to the little 
spring, brought back a double handful of water. 
But I was so astonished that I waited while 
the water slowly leaked through his fingers. 

“Why didn’t you let me die?’ L insisted. 

“But he was obstinate and pretended not to 
hear. I caught his arm and gave ita little shake 
as I repeated my question. O ma’m’selle, when 
I lifted his arm I saw an awful burn on his 
body! He carried the scar to his grave. When 
I dropped his arm he turned on me like a mad 
buffalo. 

“Did you not save the life of Good Sky,’ 
he demanded, ‘when you counted coup on the 
Sioux ?” 

“1 admitted that I had. ‘But,’ I answered, 
*I do not see what that has to do with you.’ 

“* Know, then, Chief White Father,’ he 
answered, ‘that Good Sky is my brother-friend.’ 


“*What?’ I said, in astonishment. ‘What, 
you and Good Sky are brother-friends? I did 
not guess it!’ | 

“*No” he answered, with a sneer. ‘You 


think that Good Sky is a fine war-eagle; you 
think me a dog!’ 

“T had thought so, ma’m’selle, and my heart 
smote me. ‘Red Hand,’ I said, eagerly, ‘after 
this you are more to me than Good Sky himself. 
You shall be my brother-friend, too, if you will.’ 

“But he would not. ‘Waugh!’ he said, with 
disgust. ‘Why should I care for you? It was 
for Good Sky that I followed you.’ 

“*Followed me?’ | gasped. 
Hand, you —’ 

“But the idea seemed impossible. I stared 
at him. At last | stammered, ‘Red Hand, I— 
I never dreamed that you followed me. I thought 
that you were caught in the fire, too; that we 
just happened to meet. Do you mean to tell 
me that you left the scalp-dance in your honor 
just to rescue me °” 

“He would not answer, but I saw by his face 
that I had guessed the truth. 

“*Red Hand,’ | said, at last, ‘you must have 
seen the fire from camp long before I did. 
Pawnee eyes are sharp.’ 

**And the camp high up,’ he answered. 

“¢ Are the Pawnees safe, my brother?’ I 
asked. 

“They are safe. Before now they are beyond 
the Blue River. ‘The fire runs this way.’ 

“*Red Hand,’ I began again, after a moment’s 


‘Surely, Red 


silence, ‘I can never pay you for last night’s | 


work, I— ‘ 

“*Waugh!’ he interrupted. ‘No pay. You 
save Good Sky; I save you. 
to come himself. The debt of the brother-friend 
is paid. Now, next time, I kill you, maybe—for 
myself.’ 

“But his eyes weren’t half so fierce as his 
words, and I laughed. A moment later, without 
explaining his plans, he crawled out of the ‘ink- 
bottle’ and disappeared. 

“I was too tired to follow, so I lay quite still 
and went to sleep again. At high sun I was 


awakened by the sound of Red Hand crawling 
back. He had brought a piece of venison ready 
roasted, 


“After we had eaten our fill and had taken | 


a final drink from the spring we crept from the 
little cave and started on our journey together. 
It seemed that Red Hand intended to see me safe 
to the trading post at Bellevue. I can’t begin to 
tell you now, ma’m’selle, of that strange journey 
across the charred prairie. Red Hand looked 
after me as if I had been a sick child and he my 
mother. I believe that all the way he needed 
care more than I did. 

“When we came within sight of the post we 
paused on the edge of a little guich. Then Red 
Hand turned back without saying good-by. 1 
put out my hand and stopped him. 

“*My friend,’ I said, ‘I can’t let you go like 
this. You have saved my life. I wish to thank 
you. You played the part of a hero to one 
whom you thought an enemy. May Tirawa 
give me a chance some day to show you how | 
appreciate it. To me, Red Hand, you will 
always be greater than the war-eagle.’ 

“He did not like my oration. Perhaps he 
thought it too effusive. He looked down on me 
with angry eyes, and demanded, ‘Is Chief White 
Father deaf, that he cannot hear? 1 will shout 
it, then. What I did was not for you! It 
rests between Good Sky and me. It is none of 
your business !’ 

“And then what do you think he did, ma’m’- 
selle ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, he kicked me clear across that little 
guich. After he had carried out the last letter 


Good Sky too sick | 








of the Pawnee law concerning the brother-friend, 
he treated himself to that expression of personal 
feeling for the whites. 

“As | rolled in the dirt, the ridiculousness of 
this aspect of his race prejudice struck me so 
forcibly that I laughed till I choked. ‘Then I sat 
up and looked after Red Hand. He was stalking 
off like an animated post—deaf and dumb and 
| blind. The sight of his uncompromising back sent 





| me into another fit of laughter. And until he | 


| disappeared over the nearest hill I laughed and 
| choked and gasped, and laughed again.” 


The mere memory of the affair, after nearly | 


sixty years, set the major off again into a gale 
of merriment. He laughed until he had to wipe 
away the tears with the back of his withered old 
| hand. 


| Hand was a queer character.” 


| “But you made friends afterward, didn’t you, | 


| major ?’” 

“Made friends, ma’m’selle? Never! Old Red 
| Hand wouldn’t compromise himself like that. 
| I’m willing to admit that I did my best. Once 
| I even went so far as to make him a present of 
|one of those beautiful red Sioux pipes. There 
wasn’t anything that a Pawnee had rather 
own. 


“When I got hold of that pipe, all carved and | 


tasseled and studded with brass nails, I carried 
it to him in high feather. But, bless you, he 
only pitched it on the ground. Still, I was never 
sorry for having tried to please him. Plenty of 
| times after that I would look up quick, when he 
| wasn’t expecting it. Ma’m’selle, I would catch 
| his eyes just talking love to me; but he never 
called me Chief White Father again. He wouldn’t 


<0 


reé 
| 
| OTH troubled and perplexed 
B looked John Liebert when he 
} came into the house that day 

with a bill in his hand. 

“What you think, mother?” he ex- 
| claimed. “Mr. Carson charge me one 
| hundred and eighty dollars for that 
| foundation-board ! How you s’pose it 
| was, hey? I pace that fence many the 
time while I was help him build it, and 

I think to pay him no more as seventy 
| dollars or sixty !’”” 

The paling fence along the front of 
Liebert’s farm was an improvement 
that had interested all the family. John 
Liebert, who had helped the carpenter 
build it, had taken special pride in the 

| work, but neither his wife, his daughter 

Louise—“ Weezy ”—nor his son Franz 
| had been backward about admiring it. 
|'That the carpenter’s bill should come 
to three times as much as Liebert had 

planned was, however, a serious blow 
to the stolid German, and his wife saw 
the need of soothing words. 

“Maybe Mr. Carson makes a mis- 
| take,”’ she suggested. 

The farmer shook his head. “Wil 
liam Smith figgered it up mit a lead- 
pencil and paper, and said the bill was 
right.”’ 

Still Mrs. Liebert, although mystified 
| and distressed, clung to the hope that 
{her husband’s original estimate was 
| correct. 

“Shust wait till Franz comes home 
from school,” she said, as she put 
away the bill and the paper on which 
their neighbor had worked out a result. 
“Maybe our Franz can figger better as William 


Smith. He is real good in multiplication tables 
now.” 
“Ach, sol” A gleam of relief crossed the 


father’s face. Vexation displaced it a moment 


later, however, when his daughter Louise looked | 


up from her knitting and said, timidly : 

“Won’t you let me try the sum, father? I 
can cipher well as Franz.” 

“Hush, Weezy!” her father said, impatiently. 
“?'Tain’t for you to be speakin’ out so bold—and 
figgerin’ is for men!” 

“Anyway, | could learn to do it if you’d let 
me go to school like all the other girls do,” the 
little girl persisted. She was not a wilful or a 
forward child, but this matter of schooling lay 
very near her heart. She had practically taught 
herself to read and write, and she had learned a 
good deal by listening to Franz when he studied 
his lessons aloud; but she longed for more 
knowledge. Unhappily for her, John Liebert 
was not a progressive man—and this was fifty 
years ago. 

“Hush, Weezy!” he said again, and with a 
touch of anger in his tone. “My mother didn’t 
have no book-learnin’ ; your mother ain’t got no 
book-learnin’ ; what for should you have book- 
learnin’? You sha’n’t go to school. It couldn’t 
make nottings out of you but a girl! What for 
should a girl be foolin’ mit books ? 


shall after supper figger.”’ 

work on the problem of the fence. His mother 
stood ready to snuff the candle. 
| paced the floor restlessly. “Figger mit great 
rearefulness, Franz,” Mr. Liebert would say 





“} tell you, ma’m’selle,” he said, “that Red | 


- 


| speak if he could help it. If he had to, he just 
| growled like a grizzly.” 
| “He must have been queer,” I assented. 
“And, major, I don’t quite understand why a 
| man like that should feel so bound by a tie of 
| friendship.” 
“No, of course you don’t. You're civilized ; 
| but the Pawnees, and many of the early races 
of the Old World, so a scholar told me, have this 
custom: Two men make a vow of friendship, 
and they stick to it forever. Why, even the 
| children are taught the sacredness of the tie by 
precept and by story. These two friends are 
closer kin than man and wife—closer even than 
| parent and child. Why, if a man deserted his 
} friend he would be disgraced for life. 
after the Pawnees had been taught this, genera- 
tion after generation, you can account for the 
| action of a man even like Red Hand.” 

The drums gave a premonitory rumble, the 
fifes struck in. Soon the crowd was falling into 
a straggling procession, but trying to keep up 
with the music which was leading them back 
to the street-cars and the city beyond. 

Major Cadotte and I were the last ones on the 
last car, and we found room only for standing 
on the rear platform. As we passed out from 
| among the trees into the open I touched his arm. 

“Look!” I said. “Yonder are the salt basins.” 

He glanced off eagerly, and nodded. Then he 
raised one hand and drew an imaginary line 
across the flat land to the northeast. 

“That,”? he muttered, “is the way I would 
have gone to a bitter death long ago if it hadn’t 
been for Red Hand. And as Father De Smett 
used to say in those early days, ‘God rest his 
soul. Amen!’ ” 








‘WHAT FOR SHOULD A GIRL BE FOOLIN’ MIT BOOKS?”’ 


| every now and then, stopping to look over the 
boy’s shoulder. 

After a while it became evident from Franz’s 
mutterings that he had found something the 
matter with the work he was examining. Mr. 
Liebert’s breath came faster. 

“Well, Franz, you found the mistake?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Wait a little yet,” answered Franz, delibera- 
ting. 

The family interest, stimulated by growing 
hope, was becoming momentarily more intense. 

“IT knew our Franz could figger better as 
William Smith,” declared Mrs. Liebert, proudly, 
while Weezy smiled from her corner by the 
chimney. 
| “Noyes,” said Franz, after a few more 
moments of suspense. “Nine—six—three. 
| —yes; here itis! I’ve found it now!” 
| tone was full of triumph. 
| “And I am right! Of course I am right!” 
| Shouted his father. “I knowed all the time I 

was eal 

“No, you ain’t right, father,’ corrected Franz. 
| “Neither one of you is right. It’s one hundred 
/and eighty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

Smith forgot to add the inches.’’ 
An ashen paleness overspread Liebert’s face. 
| He sat down and buried his head in his hands. 
In the days that followed, too, he took his trouble 


Franz’s 


|and spending hours out-of-doors, pacing along 


could have made such a mistake. He lost his 
minded. 
“Poor, thick-headed Liebert!’ the neighbors 


| 


You see, | 


No! 


William | 
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said. “He will surely go crazy about that 
fence.” 
Finally came the gray, cold November morning 
| when the bill was to be paid. Liebert carried 
| all the money there was in the house when he 
| drove away to Shalerville to meet the carpenter. 
Mrs. Liebert watched him out of sight. Then, 
too unhappy to atiend to her household duties, 
she stood looking out at the frozen fields and 
the clouds scudding over the leafless trees. 
Little of them she saw, for her eyes were full of 
tears. 

| Weezy was in the room, scratching away at 
ja slate. She had dene a great deal of that of 
late. Just now it fretted Mrs. Liebert to see her 
do it—amusing herself when the family was in 
| trouble! 

| She turned to reprove the child. But all at 
once Weezy dashed down her slate and pencil 
| and jumped up excitedly. 

“© mother, I’ve found it!’ she cried. “I’ve 
| found the mistake! Father was right about the 
fence! 
| “See, mother!”? Her cheeks glowed red and 
her eyes shone like stars. “William Smith 
didn’t reduce the feet to yards—that’s how he 
|made the bill so large. It ought to be sixty 
| dollars and eighty-three cents, just one-third of 
| what our Franz reckoned !” 

Mrs. Liebert knew nothing about lineal feet or 
running yards, but she knew by some subtle 
| intuition that Weezy was right. 

She knew, too, that it was important that her 
husband should be warned before he paid the 
money. Carson was a hard man, not the kind to 
return a dollar after he laid hands on it. But 
| how to get word to her husband? Franz was at 

school, more than a mile away, she could not ride 
horseback, and she was afraid to let her daughter 
try. 

Weezy knew what was passing in her mother’s 
mind. 

“T can ride Black Prince, mother,” the little 
girl said. “I know the way to Mr. Carson’s 
brother’s store, where father is to go.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t dare —” the mother 
began. But neither did she dare to 
say no. Weezy snatched a scarf and 
wound it about her head. In another 
moment she was in the barn, putting 
the bridle on the great black horse. 

Mrs. Liebert followed her and stood 
at the barn door, trembling. Now she 
would have helped; but Black Prince 
reared and plunged at her when she 
attempted to go into his stall. With 
Weezy the horse was more docile, for 
the little girl had frequently fed him. 
When the bridle was adjusted, Weezy 
led the horse out to a stump and sprang 
on his back, boy fashion. 

“Good-by, mother!” was all she had 
time to say as Black Prince broke into 
a gallop. Shalerville was eight miles 
away, but the horse hardly slackened 
his furious speed until the little girl, 
with some difficulty, checked him in 
front of Joseph Carson’s store. 

Evidently she was not a moment too 
soon. ‘There was money on the counter. 
The Carson brothers were sorting the 
coins in little piles, preparatory to reck- 
oning the total. Mr. Liebert looked on 
gloomily. 

Weezy went straight forward. 

“Father,” she began, “I’ve come to 
tell you that you were right about the 
fence. I found it out only a little while 
ago.” 

The Carson brothers stared in amaze- 
ment, but Mr. Liebert at first seemed 
stupefied. At best he was slow of 
thought, and the ordeal he had lately 

passed through had not tended to brighten his 
| faculties. 

“ What’s that? What’s that, Weezy?” he 
said. ‘‘What you talkin’ about ?” 

But he listened eagerly and with reviving 
intelligence as his daughter explained her 
“tiggerin’ ”’ tothe Carsons. Whether themselves 
mistaken or dishonest,—and they might have 
been either,—they could not dispute her clear 
statement. ‘“That’s so, that’s so,’’ they said. 

Liebert was like one awaking out of a dream 
in a strange place, as he gathered up the mone) 
that was handed back to him. His thin cheeks 
were almost as red as Weezy’s now. The blood 
seemed to tingle in his brain. 

If Franz had done him the good service it 
would have seemed natural, and he could have 
comprehended it. But Weezy—his little girl— 
that she should be so smart—was wonderful ! 

He took Weezy by the hand, and they walked 
out of the store. The sight of Black Prince at 
| one of the hitching-posts startled him afresh. He 
| looked from the horse to his daughter. 

“And you rode Black Prince—mitout any 
| saddle!” he gasped. 

He tied the fiery horse to the back of the 
wagon, and lifted Weezy to the seat. He was 
| silent for a long time after that. Of what was 
|he thinking? Weezy wondered. She did not 
| want to talk. She could enjoy her success 





“But Franz,” he added a moment later, “he | very seriously, brooding over it in the house, | without the help of words. She was conscious, 


| too, that her father regarded her differently, that 


Accordingly that evening Franz was set at | his new fence, and trying to discover how he| she had won a quality of his esteem which he 


| had not accorded her before—and that thought 


His father | appetite, and grew thin and haggard and absent- | awed her to silence. 


But now they were clear of the straggling 
| streets of the town. She turned her head for a 
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last glance. As if that movement had broken 
aspell that was upon him—“Weezy !” her father 
said, suddenly, calling her to him. 
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AM to speak here of the high office and 

splendid but onerous duties of the Indian 

Viceroy. At the beginning of his clever, 
but necessarily superficial, book 
entitled “In India,” the late 
Mr. G. W. Steevens has the 
following passage, describing 
the landing at Bombay, which 
he happened to witness, of the 
present viceroy, Lord Curzon: 

Boom! came the first gun from 
the white war-ship, the first of 
thirty-one. A launch flickered 
across the dazzling water. 
Along the parapet glided a 
funnel and the point of a flag- 
staff. The uniforms and court 
suits and academic gowns clus- 
tered at the head of the steps. 
They stood for one minute,— 
two, —three,—in the bunched 
but shifting group that means 
greeting and introduction, then 
broke. “God Save the Queen!” 
erashed from the band; all stood uncovered, and 
the new viceroy stepped serenely into his govern- 
ment. A slow procession along the aisle ; a pause 
and a silence which hinted that the corporation of 
Bombay was delivering an address; a few clear- 
cut sentences of reply; clapping; a gray hat 
bowing from a carriage; the scrunch of wheels; 
red and white lance-pennons whirling into column 
—and the first glimpse of India breaks like a 
kaleidoscope on the gaze of him who is to govern 
her. 

“A gray hat bowing from a carriage ;”’ that is 
what this keen observer saw, and that was how 
the latest Viceroy of India came to his important 
post—greatest and highest of all posts which a 
man not of royal rank or of presidential dignity 
can occupy, and with traditions of power and 
influence beyond those attaching to many 
diadems. 

An account of the same scene may be read in 
the bright opening pages of Lady Dufferin’s two 
charming volumes entitled, ““Our V iceregal Life 
in India” ; and there, too, will be found the same 
contrast between the simplicities of the human 
side of the accession of a new governor-general, 
appointed to sway the Eastern empire, and the 
singular lusters and responsibilities of that office. 
The opening wonders of India evidently amazed 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. She 
writes : 


WARREN 


Bombay, December 8th. 
I wish it were possible for me to give you even 
a faint idea of the splendor of the landing at 
Bombay, but it was such a magnificent sight that 
it seems almost useless to try to describe it. I 
believe that we shall never, even in India, see 
anything to compare with it again. 


Without doubt, to one so intelligent and 
imaginative as my illustrious friend, Lady 
Dufferin, there were visible to her mind, beyond 


the outward picturesqueness of a new viceroy’s | 
arrival in his empire, the mighty majesty of the | 


task which he undertakes, the extraordinary 
area of his rule, the prodigiousness of the trust 
laid upon him by his sovereign, and his destiny, 
and the many serious risks as well as signal 
opportunities of his position. Briefly, it is the 
proudest and most onerous office which can be 
reached by any public man in English official 
life, and I will here briefly essay to convey to 
American readers some information as to this 
great station, this grave and responsible post of 
Viceroy of India, coupled so constantly, as the 
above extracts show it is, with personal modesty 
and self-distrust in the succeeding occupants. 

The “gray hat” of Lord Curzon belonged to, 
and brings up to present dates, the line of a most 
remarkable dynasty of rulers, almost all of them 
capable men, and some of eminent administrative 
ability. 

True, the political history of the British in 
India begins no farther back than 1639, when 
Francis Day founded Fort St. George at Madras. 


We were so humble then and for a hundred | 


years after that we paid a yearly tribute of 
twelve hundred pagodas to the Mogul sultan, 
and surrendered Madras to a French squadron 


almost without a blow, Dupleix at the time | 


being governor of Pondichery. But, in truth,— 
as I have elsewhere written,—if we will trace 
the special river of British Indian history to 


its source, it may be demonstrated that the | 


“randeur which Lord Curzon went out to inherit 
and assume derives itself entirely from a doctor’s 
prescription. 


In 1636 the daughter-in-law of Shah Jahan, | 


and favorite wife of Sultan Shuja, Nawab of 
Bengal, who was the second son of the Great 
Mogul, lay sick of a malady beyond the skill of 
all his Mohammedan hakims. 
danger of one so fair and precious, the nawab 
called to his aid the surgeon of the East India 
Company’s ship Hopéwell, Gabriel Broughton, 
a.clever young doctor, who, although not allowed 
to see the beautiful face of his royal patient, 
effected a perfect cure. 
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FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 





“Yes, father?” She looked up, submissive. 
“Well, Weezy, I guess I say nottings now if | 
you want to go to school mit Franz.” 
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obtained a firman, granting permission to 
the East India Company to trade through- 
out the dominions of the Great Moguls, 
and giving them land on which | 
to build a factory, which | 
factory was the beginning of | 
the stately city of Calcutta. | 
But Clive, the young “‘writer,”’ 
was awaiting his hour in India, 
and with his energy and indis- 


putable genius the strange 
story of England in India 


definitely began. The victories 
of Arcot and Plassey started 
and established the orderly suc- 
cession of governors-general, 
as they were then called, and 
Plassey, be it remembered, was 
not fought until 1757. In 1758 
Clive was nominated first gov- 
ernor of all the East India 
Company’s settlements in Bengal. And, after 
| him, a line of some five-and-twenty vice-rulers 
has carried the British raj through its many 
vicissitudes of glory and of peril. 

Warren Hastings organized the empire which 

Clive had founded. He ruled for thirteen years, 
and while England was losing her American 
| colonies, she was thus rapidly enlarging her 
| Indian possessions. Clive and Hastings had 
| been commoners. Lord Cornwallis, who came 
| after, was a great nobleman. But to this day 
| the name of Hastings is remembered beyond all 
others in Bengal, and it is perhaps less evidence 
of his masterfulness and abiding fame to see 
statues and pictures of him in Calcutta, and to 
| traverse squares and streets there called after the 
famous statesman, than to hear the Bengali black 
nurses still singing to their white babies: 


HASTINGS. 


} 


“Hathi par howdah, ghora par jeen, 
Juld: bahir jata Warin Hasteen !” 


that is to say, 
| The howdah’s on the elephant, the saddle’s on the 
stee 
| And Warren Hastings soon will come a-riding forth at 
speed! 


Then ensued Sir John Shore, with an unevent- 
| ful record, and after him Mr. Pitt’s friend and 
| nominee, the Marquis Wellesley, who was the 
| first to entertain and to proclaim the policy that 
| all India must eventually become British. The 
marquis had for his general Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterward Duke of Wellington, and that 
renowned soldier, along with Lake, won mem- 
orable victories for “John Company.’’ 


Reluctant Conquest. 


UT the merchants of Cornhill who thus “held 

the East in fee’’ trembled at the too-brilliant 
fortunes forced upon them. Those were the 
days when it took half a year to sail to India, 
and when the Court of Directors, time after time 
at their grand farewell banquets, would earnestly 
urge upon each governor not to extend their 
| territory; would receive from each in turn | 
passionate pledges of abstinence and economy ; | 
| and then, in the course of a year or so, would 
| have to open flaming despatches which told with 
| reluctant pride how another and another vast | 
| province had been brought into 
| the golden round of the com- 
|pany’s dominion. They sent 
Cornwallis out a second time to 
check this flood of triumph, and 
when he died, an old and weary 
man, he was replaced by Sir 
| George Barlow, who did very 
much as he was ordered, and 
for a while actually contracted 
our Eastern boundaries. 

Lord Minto from 1807 to 1813 
| also endeavored to tread the path 
of self-denial, but was followed 
by the Marquis of Hastings, who 
swayed India during nine years, 
and had to fight the Ghorka 
and the Third Mahratta wars. 
As Hastings left the map of British India it 
remained practically unchanged until the days of 
Dalhousie; but in this long interval occur the 
names, all more or less memorable, of Amherst, 
| Bentinck and Auckland. 

With Auckland recommenced an era of wars, | 
lasting over twenty years. Ellenborough suc- | 
| ceeded Auckland, and the viceregal seat was | 


| then ascended by the soldier governor, Lord | 


| 
| 





LADY 








| Ligny. Under him, in 1845, Sir Hugh Gough | 

| valorously defeated the Sikhs. 

| Hardinge had for successor that epoch-making 
and masterful ruler, Lord Dalhousie, whose eight 
years of government marked the close of an era. | 
His vast and energetic administrative achieve- 





CURZON, 





for the self-willed 
empire the Punjab, Oudh, and many smaller 


| appanages; albeit after him was to come the 


deluge of the Great Mutiny. 

It is at this point that my own humble personal 
recollections of this notable dynasty of Indian 
governors-general and viceroys begin. I went to 
India in 1857 in the service of the East India 
Company, — being transferred to her majesty 
along with India in 1858,—and have had the 
honor to be acquainted with every single gov- 
ernor-general and viceroy from Lord Canning, 
who mounted the vacant throne of Dalhousie, 
down to the accomplished and high-minded 
young nobleman who now sits upon it. 

With some among them, notably Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Northbrook, the Marquis of Ripon 
and Lord Dufferin, I have been privileged to 
enjoy friendship, which must not, however, 
prevent me from saying that I think India has 
been more righteously and conscientiously gov- 
erned since than before the great catastrophe. 
To complete my hasty list of the uncrowned 
kings in this long chronicle of Indian governing 
men, the viceroys,—for that is their new title,— 
there have followed in the order I shall recite: 
Lord Canning, the Earl of Elgin, Sir John, 
afterward Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Lytton, the Marquis of Ripon, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Elgin, second of the name, and 
Lord Curzon. 


A Prodigious Empire. 


WANT American youths, who have so largea 

share by kinship in the achievements and duties 
of this portion also of Anglo-Saxon empire, to 
try to realize what that India is which these 
twenty-five more or less notable and capable 
rulers have bequeathed to the present tenant of 
the golden chair of Tippoo. 

It is not a country, but a continent. From the 
little patch of land humbly bought by Job 
Charnock from the Subhadhar of Bengal, then 
called Kalikata, now the huge city of Calcutta, 
our possessions have grown 





Scotchman added to the|are some very enlightened and large-minded 


princes, have come more and more to gather 
heartily and loyally around the king as Kaisar-i 
Hind, and form to-day a friendly and wealthy 
reserve to the strength of the empire, which 
would certainly show itself at an hour of imperial 
need, faithful and formidable. 

Well, then, over all this vast region of human- 
ity that plain figure in the “gray hat,” whom we 
watch landing in Bombay, has, like his many 
and various to an earthly 
providence. From the hour when he lands upon 
the shining shores of India to that when he quits 
them, the full and ceaseless current of her fates 
and fortunes must flow daily through his heart 
and mind. 

The least energetic viceroy learns during his 
Indian sojourn to work like a convict; those 
most enthusiastic and absorbed in the over 
whelming task are liable to kill themselves, like 
Cornwallis and Dalhousie. For material strength 
to sustain their decrees, they have the splendid 
army of India, seventy thousand of it picked 
white troops, with another mass of one hundred 
and fifty thousand and the 
fighting flower of a land which has bred the 
Rajput, the Mahratta, the Sikh and the Ghorka. 
For administrative purposes they command in 
the admirable civil service of the presidencies 
the finest body of governing men ever imperially 
trained. 

Not even Rome, at the best of her conquering 
and colonizing history, produced agents so able, 
so devoted and so incorruptible as these most 
worthy and hard-working successors of Clive 
and Ilastings. Side by side with their educated 
body, which furnishes collectors, judges, resi 
dents and such high officers to every district and 
every form of duty, is the almost equally merito- 
rious uncovenanted civil service, into the ranks 
of which the natives themselves largely enter. 
Such, roughly, with ample police and provincial 
staffs, is the machinery of the government which 
each new viceroy finds working smoothly, and 
ready to his hand. 

For months, sometimes for years, it will run 

without those heated bear- 


predecessors, be 


sepoys sowars, 





to a prodigious empire em- 


ings which we call “events.” 





bracing fourteen lange prov- 
inces under direct British 
rule, with about one hun- 
dred and fifty feudatory 
states and subkingdoms, 
which all, however, ac- 
knowledge and obey the 
British crown. This vast 
area, as big as all Europe, 
minus Russia, contains at 
least two hundred and 
ninety million inhabitants, 
more than double Gibbon’s 
estimate of the muster-roll 
of races and nations gov- 
erned by Imperial Rome. 
Within its confines there 
are to be heard spoken more 
than one hundred and 
thirty languages and dialects. There exist all 
climates in the enormous peninsula, from the ice 
slopes of Himalaya to the burning plains of the 
Gangetic delta and at the south; and the tribes 
and subtribes of the land are almost countless. 
Those broadly called Hindus preponderate, and 
form seventy-three per cent. of the population ; 
the Mohammedans are about twenty-one per cent. 
It is, however, necessary to remember that 
most of these latter are low-caste Hindus by 
blood. There do not survive in India more than 
a quarter of a million of the true old conquering 
Mogul race. Of this immense mass of people 
the Indian government rules directly over two 


| hundred millions, and native administrations 


control the balance of the fifty or sixty millions. 

But it must be understood that the strong 
hand of the sircar stretches into 
every court, little or large, and is 
active and omnipotent over all, 
from Quetta to Comorin, and 
Bombay to Mandalay. Many of 
the Indian princes maintain, in- 
deed, a royal state more magnificent 
than that of most European capi- 
tals. They have splendid palaces, 
sumptuous retinues, armies of no 
mean force superbly equipped, 
lange revenues, public and per- 
sonal, and they exercise a real, 
substantial power within certain 
clear limits. 

But in the proudest, as in the 
humblest, chief city of all these 
native states there always dwells 
a quiet, unobtrusive English gentleman, gener- 
ally a civilian. He is called the resident, and 
is the living embodiment of the might and 
majesty of the viceroy himself, distant at Simla 
or Barrackpur. 

While all is well and orderly the resident’s 
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touch is no more felt in the native state’s affairs | 


than that of the lotus petal gliding on the face of 
the river. When matters go wrong, when there 


Distressed at the | Hardinge, who had lost a hand at the Battle of | is “ Zulum” (tyranny) or misgovernment, he 


becomes the “anicut,” the rock-faced barrier, 
that checks the fiercest stream and, if needful, 
diverts its course or changes its channel. 

For the most part, these native courts work 
now in a steady and excellent harmony with the 
central raj. Absolutely secure in their inherited 


The grateful prince asked him to name his own | ments and earnest reforms have been too much | rights while they rule their people well and 
fee, whereupon Broughton begged for and | forgotten in the storms raised by his annexations, | justly, the maharajas of India, among whom 


Then are the haleyon days 
of the high office, and to be 
viceroy then is to be lord of 
the best and richest scenes 
and chapters of the “‘Ara- 
bian Nights’; to enjoy the 
glory and gladness of roy- 
alty without its dangers and 
troubles; to sit on the very 
highest pinnacle of human 
greatness which a com- 
moner can attain, in the 
sunniest weather that can 
shine upon mortal head. 

The salary of a viceroy, 
nominally twenty-tive thou- 
sand pounds sterling per 
annum, but larger than this 
by privileges and allow- 
ances, permits the king’s representative to 
uphold a becoming state. He is surrounded by 
men of vast experience, and has advice tendered 
to him and bills proposed by the legislative 
council; but nowadays the tinal authority is 
not at Calcutta or Simla, but in the office of 
the Secretary of State for India and with the 
Parliament at Westminster, which limits the 
power of viceroys, both for good and evil. 

But India is an ocean of which some portion 
or other must always be having its storm. 
“Events” are sure to arrive. A war breaks out 
on the frontier; a popular tumult occurs in a 
city; the eternal feud between Hindu and 
Mohammedan arises over a dead cow or a pig; 
somewhere abroad, England has suddenly to call 
for Indian soldiers; or Cholera or plague stalk 
through the land, working sad havoe with the 
patient cultivators: or worst or direst of all, the 
monsoon fails and the viceroy—to the ruin of his 
own peace and the confusion of his chancellor’s 
next budget—has to face the only enemy whom 
he really fears, the awful famine. 








The Gentiemen in the Gray Hats. 


OR those quiet gentlemen in the “gray hats,’ 

representing the sovereign, have, ever since 
the time of Lord Canning, done what Timur and 
Aurungzebe, what Shah Jahan and Akbar, what 
Sivaji and Tippoo never for a moment dared to 
do. They have taken on themselves the task of 
saving life when the gods are angry in India. 
They spend millions and millions to keep alive 
the peasant and his household where the best 
and most powerful rulers of old folded their 
impotent arms and waited till Indra or Allah 
was pleased to send the rain. 

The daily existence of these potentates is 
almost necessarily magnificent beyond our West- 
ern standards. India in her public life likes 
color, and expects it, and a viceroy, were he 
simple in tastes and habits as John Lawrence, 
or as undemonstrative by nature and preference 
as the Marquis of Ripon, must be a “Pukka Lat 
Sahib’’—a great and dazzling personage. ‘There 
is nothing elsewhere, I really believe, to match 
what Lord Beaconsfield would have called “the 
sustained splendor of their stately lives.” 

Even in Calcutta or Simla it is, day after day, 
all guards of honor and gorgeous display; and 
when these important beings pass into their vast 
outside provinces, or march through native 














states to hold durbars and receive obsequious 
kings and princes, it is a town of silk and linen 
rather than a camp which they pitch at each 
stage of the viceregal progress. Here is Lady 
Dufferin’s own description of her canvas home 
at Rawul-Pindi: 


The Viceroy’s camp consists of thirty-six tents 
for staff and for guests, and these form a street, 
eighteen on each side, with a broad strip of grass 
in front of them; and two wide roads with another 
wide stretch of grass down the center, the length 
of which is broken with fountains and rockeries 
and ferneries. At the top of this double street is 
our tent palace. ... The first room in it is an 
enormous drawing-room ; then comes a still bi¢-yer 
“durbar tent,” and then—always under cover—you 
pass on to her excellency’s boudoir, his excel- 
leney’s office.... My boudoir opens on to a 
square, full »f pots of flowers, where a little foun- 
tain sprinkles a bed of maidenhair; and in all the 
rooms there are Persian carpets and sofas and 
armchairs; in the bedrooms pier glasses, chests 
of drawers and wardrobes. The “street” has 
lamp-posts all down it, and water laid on; there 
are telephones and a post-office, messengers on 
eamels, and six extra aides-de-camp in waiting on 
us—and that is the way we are “roughing it” In 
eamp! 


Moi qui vous parle—this humble writer who 
addresses you, when dwelling for a short time 
in Government House, Calcutta, used to smile 
with something between pride and embarrass- 
ment to find himself going out shopping in a 
carriage and four with mounted cavalry soldiers 
on either side. Not but what the viceroys them- 
selves love plainness and quiet when they can 
enjoy those blessings. 

I have had the honor of smoking many a brier- 
wood pipe of tobacco at Lord Lawrence’s side 
while he helped me write the story of the deeds 





and policies of the Dalhousie administration, and | and across the shadow of every jungle in the vast | forsake her. 
| sillibub and lady-cake made their appearance | rejoinder. 


more than once have I seen Lord Dufferin | 
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Aunt Nervy” and the 
Pp) 





<= “AALNERVA,” said Mrs. Moore, | 


which characterized all of her 
= remarks, “I sent for you to say 
L«é- that it is my turn to give the 
ij Christmas dinner this year. It is 
just twelve years since we had 
the last one, and times have sadly 
changed. They did not wish 
me to entertain them under our 
altered circumstances, but nat- 
urally I would not hear to such 
a thing. We have neither 
money nor credit, Minerva, but I thought 
possibly with the aid of you and Jenkins we 
might give our guests a passably good meal.” 

Minerva, or “Aunt Nervy,” as every one, save 
her mistress, styled her, stood for an instant in 
the doorway, with her plump brown arms, bare 
to the elbow, crossed over her ample bosom, as 
if in deep thought. 

“Dar’s de yaller-buff gobbler,” she announced 
at last, checking him off on the stubby thumb of 
her left hand, “an’ den,”’ holding up the index 
finger, ‘‘dar’s—dar’s—de yaller-buff gobbler, like 
I done tole you, an’—an’—” looking up aghast, 
“please goodness, ole mis’, ’scusin’ him, dat’s 
ev’y bite we’s got!” 

“I had hoped that that interminable lawsuit 
would be settled ere this,” said Mrs. Moore, in 
the low monotone from which she seldom varied, 
“but since it is still dragging through the courts | 
we must do the best we can, Minerva. I shall 
look to you and Jenkins to see that I am not 
mortified, for 1 know from long experience how 
rich in expedient you are.” 

Aunt Nervy shook her turbaned head dolefully 
as she made her way back to the kitchen, while 
Mrs. Moore, with the indolence and indifference | 
habitual to her, resumed her novel. She had | 
shifted the responsibility of the Christmas dinner 
to the broad shoulders of her two faithful oid 
retainers, and would give herself no further 
anxiety concerning it. 

It was a time-honored custom among the first 
families of Woodville to meet each Christmas at | 
the home of one of the members of the little 
circle, and until the death of Colonei Moore, a | 
Mexican veteran, several years before, the feasts 
spread at his hospitable mansion were regal 
indeed. 

Matters had gone from bad to worse during | 
Mrs. Moore’s widowhood, and Aunt Nervy’s | 
ingenuity was often taxed to its utmost to keep | 
the wolf from the door. Not the mistress herseif 
was prouder than the old darky, and she accepted | 
the numerous dainties sent to them by thoughtful | 
neighbors with such haughty condescension that | 
they felt veritably honored at being allowed the 
privilege of presenting them. 

The lawsuit by which they would one day 
secure eight or ten thousand dollars was the 
anchor of all Aunt Nervy’s hopes. Visions of 
former grandeur in the good old times would 
return to her at the mere suggestion of it, and 











were to make all Woodville open its eyes. | 
But she realized that there was now no time 
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patiently learning Persian in his garden, his | 
turbaned munshi trotting by his side down the | 
avenues of palm and bamboo, and in the kindly 
hand which governed India, “Robinson Crusoe’ 
done into the classic language of Sadi. For 
myself, I must confess nothing could ever strip 
a viceroy of a certain special luster and import 
in these eyes, which were early filled, and must 
ever remain filled, with the vast visions and 
marvelous meanings of India. 

1 hope a great many Americans will go to 
India, and see with their own eyes that remark- 
able and most instructive spectacle, the British 
administration of the king’s Eastern empire. 
There is nothing like it to be witnessed else- 
where. It would be ten times more instructive | 
and novel than the conventional trip to Paris 
and the Continent. 

In the cold season, from November to March, 
the climate is delightful, the travelling at its best, | 
and with proper hygienic care and due respect 
for the sun, there is no risk, even for the least 
robust. The more among Americans who see | 
India, and the more of India they see, the better 
will be their comprehension and the deeper their 
interest in the solid and arduous work which has 
been done, and which is being done to-day, by 
their kindred, and notably under the unfailing 
line of Anglo-Saxon ruling men, the Indian | 
viceroys. | 

There, while making the most pleasant of | 
holidays and viewing the most interesting of all 
scenes, they will oftentimes travel a score or two 
of leagues without encountering the white face 
of one sahib; and yet they will find that the! 


| 





“Well, dat don’t hender him f’um bein’ yaller- | 
buff all de same, do it?” cried the woman, with 
shrill voice and arms akimbo. “”Tain’t gwineter 
change de color jest kaze he’s lone one. Dat 
nigger is a fool!” 

Mrs. Moore, attired in stiff black silk and 
point lace collar, had inquired of Aunt Nervy on 
Christmas morning as to the dinner, but had 
been assured by that functionary that there was 
no cause for alarm, and willingly accepted the 
statement. 

When the guests were seated at the long 
extension table, each one was served with 
delicious raw oysters upon the half-shell. 

Next followed mock -turtle soup in the big | 
silver tureen. Aunt Nervy here watched her | 
opportunity, and while the con- 
versation waxed animated whis- 
pered to Mrs. Moore, “Dip light, 
ole mis’; ain’t no mo’ in de 
kitchen.” 

Never before had canned soup 
found its way to her mistress’s 
table, but as the faithful old cook 
expressed it, “Time wuz pressin’, 
an’ nary rale mock turtie in de 
market.” 

The yellow gobbler, browned 
to a turn, appeared at one end of 
the table, and a mammoth boiled 
ham at the other, while macaroni, 
chicken salad, escalloped oysters, 
celery, and so ferth, were distributed at close 
intervals. 

A more emotional woman might have betrayed 











“Minerva,” began Mrs. Moore, from her 
accustomed corner in the library, “my orders 
were imperative about asking credit of the 


| merchants, Why did you so flagrantly disobey 


them ?” 

Aunt Nervy gave her chin a little upward tilt 
as she replied, “Ain’t no bills gwineter pester 
you "bout dat dinner.” 

“I do not understand you, Minerva,” persisted 
Mrs. Moore. “Some one will have to pay for it, 
and I know that neither you, Jenkins nor I can 
do so.” 1t was only too true, for many a month 
had come and gone since a dime of wages had 
been paid the two old servants. 

“Don’t you call dat a good dinner?” demanded 
Aunt Nervy, a ring of triumph in her voice, 

“It was all that any one coukl 
have wished,” acquiesced Mrs. 
Moore, sitting very erect in her 
chair, “but I must understand 
how we came by it,” 

As long as she dared the old 
cook put off the evil moment, but 
seeing that her mistress was deter- 
mined to learn the truth of the 
mystery, she finally succumbed, 
After tying and untying her 
apron - strings about her portly 
person, she cleared her throat, and 
blurted out without further pre- 
amble, “I borried dat money, ole 
mis’.”” 

“Borrowed it?” reiterated the widow, 
whom, pray?” 

“De lan’ sakes, ole mist’ess, don’t cornder me 


“From 


king’s peace is kept, and the king’s justice | her surprise as the feast progressed, but not for | so close!” urged Aunt Nervy, with a forced 
present and puissant at the door of every hut | an instant did Mrs. Moore’s imperturbable calm | laugh. 


and marvelous land. 


“Yaller- Buff Gobbler.” 










dine with them, and nothing in the larder! It | 


with the deliberate precision | was literally as bare as Mother Hubbard’s | not in the coop?” queried a third, 


proverbial cupboard. 

Aunt Nervy’s turban was much awry, and | 
her eyes had in them a meditative, faraway look | 
as she lighted her pipe out on the back kitchen 
gallery. She dropped her elbows 
upon her knees, and rested her 


Not even when the plum pudding, | 


did she betray by a line of her face the wonder 
which she felt. 

“I had a singular experience a few days ago,”’ 
said one of the ladies, during the meal. “I 


willing to sell it cheap because her mother was | 
sick and needed the money.” 
“You gave her a dollar and a half for it, did 


| 
“And the next day you discovered that it was | 


“And was the gobbler yellow?” demanded | 
yet another. 

“Yes! Yes!’ came a chorus of replies, and 
upon comparing notes, six of the ladies present 


| sell him six times. 


“IT must hear the whole story,”’ came the quiet 


“Well, den, honey, beinst ez you is ’bleeged to 
know,” the woman announced, “it wuz dis way. 
I knowed de ravens wuzn’t gwineter fetch all 
dem folks no Chrismus dinner, so I argafy wid 


| bought an immense gobbler from a diminutive | myse’f *bout it ’twell de whole plan ’sploded 
| darky who said she was from the country, and | right befo’ my eyes all in a minute.” 


Warming with her subject, Aunt Nervy spoke 
rapidly, gesticulating with uncouth energy: “1 
dress Cyesar up like a gal whut answers to Cindy, 


you not ?” asked another of the guests, laughing. | 1 fix up my own se’f so nobody won’t know me, 


an’ den we tote off de yaller-buif gobbler, an’ 
Soon ez dey put him in de 
coop, Cresar, he steal him back agin, Arter we 
done colleck nine dollar I “low we kin make out 
wid dat much, so we fotch him home once mo’,” 

Mrs, Moore sank back in her chair, limp and 
weak, “And to think we have 
come to this !’? she moaned hysteri- 





round, brown face in her open 
palms while the smoke wreaths 
curled lazily about her head. 

Old Uncle Jenkins, who stood 
much in awe of his capable wife, 
had already received from her per- 
emptory orders to “shine up de 
silver an’ de cut glass,” and was 
shuffling about the dining - room, 
grumbling under his breath. 

Aunt Nervy’s nephew, Cvesar, 
a slim black lad of thirteen, was a 
recent importation from the plan- 
tation, who picked up chips out at 
the wood-pile, ran errands about 
town, shelled peas or strung beans 
in season, and acted as a general 
safety-valve for his aunt’s super- 
fluous ill humor. 

“You Julia Cwsar,” cried Aunt 
Nervy, when her day’s work was 
finished and the shades of night 
were settling down upon the little 
village, “come hyar to me dis 
minute !”” 

The boy obeyed promptly, and 
after he had been metamorphosed 
by a cavernous sunbonnet and one 
ot his aunt’s old calico frocks rolled 
up about the waist to prevent its 
trailing upon the ground, they 
secured the yellow gobbler from 
the coop, and vanished through 
the back gate. 

“Now look hyar, Julia Cresar!”’ 
Aunt Nervy always gave him the 
benefit of this prefix when very 
much in earnest or out of humor. 











cally, wringing her hands, 

Aunt Nervy stood by, unable to 
credit the evidence of her own senses. 
“Whut make you take on like dat, 
ole mis’?”’ she asked, in unfeigned 
amazement. “Whar’s de harm? We 
ain’t borried a cent fum nobody 
but dem ez wuz comin’ hyar to 
Chrismus dinner, so dey hilt de 
mortgage on de yaller-buff gobbler.’’ 
\ Mrs. Moore seemed unable to 
\ articulate, and merely shook her 
' head in utter dejection, 

“Didn’t ole marster borry money 
on de plantation ?”’ persisted Aunt 
Nervy, still bent on elucidating the 
' knotty problem, 
igs “Of course he did,” cried Mrs. 
Moore, “but then there was the 
plantation for them to take when 
we could not pay back the money!” 

“Dar, now!” exclaimed the old 
servant, in jubilant tones, “Whut’s 
dat | done tole you? Dey’s already 
got we-all’s yaller-butf gobbler, an’ 
you know good an’ well, ole mis’, 
you never would er put up wid 
sendin’ roun’ an’ axin’ dem folks 
fur a dollar an’ a ha’f, Dar couldn’t 
| be no dinner ’dout dat money.” 
Mrs. Moore felt the hopelessness 
{ of her argument, and veered to other 
tactics, 

“I do not doubt but that you 
meant it all for the best, Minerva,” 
she conceded, mollified despite her- 
self, “but apart from everything 
else only think of the example you 








“When I calls you Cindy to- 
night, you answer quick, suh.” 

“Yaas’m,” came the response. 

Aunt Nervy herself was enveloped in a huge 
blanket shawl, and otherwise so disguised 
that her best friend would not have recognized 
her, and as Uncle Jenkins watched their 
departure he was filled with misgivings. “Dat 
Nervy is up to some mischief, ’ll be boun’,” he 
soliloquized, as he threw a fresh backlog on the | 
big, open fireplace. 

On Christmas eve Aunt Nervy was like a 
general, issuing her orders and marshaling her 


| forces. She was here, there and everywhere at 


apparently one and the same time. Most of the | 
day Julius Cwsar employed himself dodging | 
the blows which she aimed at his woolly head 
with the rolling-pin, or anything else handy. 
“Jinkins,” she queried, “is you done picked 


“How—how come you all de time call him ‘dat 
yaller-buff gobbler,’ same ez ef dar wuz a dozen 


“AUNT NERVY.’’ 


| had had exactly the same experience. General | 


merriment followed at their expense, and the 
conversation drifted into other channels, 
All this while Aunt Nervy’s turban stood 


| aggressively erect, and her face was as unreada- 


ble as that of the Egyptian Sphinx. Czsar, in 
long white apron, made himself generally useful, 
and no plate needing replenishing escaped his 
watchful eyes, for full well he knew that a pair 
far sharper than his own were upon him. Uncle 
Jenkins, in threadbare dress coat and darned 
white gloves, moved noiselessly about the spacious 
room, serving the guests with a quiet dignity that 
left nothing to be desired. 

Aunt Nervy was expecting a summons from | 


are setting Cesar. He is a mere 
child, and —” 

“But a natchel bawn rogue!” 
interrupted Aunt Nervy. “He come into de 
world light-fingered, dat boy did.” 

Her code of morals differed so widely from 
that of her’ mistress that the latter soon became 
convinced of the futility of further expostulation. 

A few months later, when the much-continued 
lawsuit was decided in her favor, Mrs, Moore 
enclosed a dollar and a half in each of six envel- 
opes, with instructions to Aunt Nervy—which, 
be it said to her credit, she obeyed implicitly— 
to deliver one to every house where she had sold 
the ill-fated gobbler. 

Once more Cesar donned his female attire, 
and in the réle of the rustic Cindy explained to 
the astonished ladies, as he returned them the 


| her mistress after the eventful day was over, | money, how he had “hearn tell dat de yaller- 
she already prepared imaginary feasts which | dat yaller-buff gobbler an’ swinged him good?” | so was by no means taken aback when Uncle | buff gobbler got loose.” 


Jenkins delivered it. } 
“Ole mis’ say yo’ to come dar dis minute!” | 


To this day the whole matter is regarded as 
one of the village mysteries. 


~ 


for castle-building. Christmas only three days | mo’ ?” demanded Uncle Jenkins of Aunt Nervy, | he announced, trying in vain to conceal the unctu-| “S’posin’ dat law case hatter went agin ole 
off, the cream of Woodville society coming to | as he vanished through the pantry door. | ous smile which overspread his countenance. | mis’ ?” suggested Uncle Jenkins one night, as he 




















and his helpmeet sat smoking before the wood 
fire. “She mought not er got dat money you 
wuz *spectin’.” 





* E should get on perfectly well 

W in the Junior Club if it were 

not for Maggie Halloran,” 

As Marian Boyd said this that hush settled 
upon the room which always followed the 
mention of Maggie Halloran’s name in our 
executive meetings. 

“Who is Maggie Halloran?” asked the new 
member, 

“The most troublesome girl in our club, About 
fourteen or fifteen, tall for her age, very rough 
and noisy.” 

“Oh, the girl with the eyes—the one that chews 
gum —” 

“And talks loud; yes,” 

“What has she been doing now ?” 

“T suppose you have heard about her washing 
her hands in the ice-pail at the last social ?”’ 

“And of her playing tenpins with the gym- 
nastic class’s Indian clubs, And how cruelly 
she tried to freeze out Miss Thompson, It was 
ashame!” said Marian Boyd, the most impetu- 
ous, hot-tempered, good-hearted little mortal, 

Our president, a slight, dark creature, with 
a worn, nervous face and resolute features, 
looked from one to another and stretched her 
arms across the table, as if to get hold of us all, 

“Girls,” said she, “we can’t let go of Maggie 
Halloran ; she needs the club,” 


“Yes, if she only realized that herself! If it | 


meant anything to her but a place to have a good 
time in and make trouble for others, But she 
hasn’t the least perception of the club idea,” 

“Give her time,” said the serene voice of 
Cecilia Sturgis, 

We had a way, four or five of us, of calling 
Cecilia Sturgis “the princess” on account of her 
natural dignity of carriage, She was rather 
large, although not stout, and she had fair hair, 
smoothly braided, and steady, deep-set blue 
eyes, She was natural and unconscious and 
deliberate in her ways; some people thought 
her lazy, and she certainly had not a particle of 
administrative ability. 

“Give Maggie time,” she was saying, “It is 
not more than three years since she was selling 
newspapers On the streets,”’ 

“Yes,” said the president, quickly, “we must 
not forget that demoralizing influence,” 

The new member turned to me, “Why, | 
thought the papers encouraged the newagirl 
business ; they said it made them self-respecting 
and businesslike,” 

“ Self - respecting! Businesslike!” said the 
president, hotly. ‘To be on the street until ten 
o’clock at night, hearing the roughest language! 
Miss Murphy, would you be willing to see your 
little sister a newasgirl ?” 

Now Miss Murphy works hard and talks little, 
so we all turned to her, 

“Indeed, Miss Gilman, I’d rather see her 
begging ; *twould harm her less,”’ 


“That is what Maggie’s brother said when he 


was discharged at Willimantic and came home,” 
said Cecilia, “He is a good-natured young man 
when he does not have those sprees,” And 80 
the talk about Maggie ended for that time, 


In our club there are two trained nurses and | 
a doctor, several teachers, a stenographer and a | 
number of girls in household service; but the | 


greater number are from shops and factories, 
We always have, therefore, fresh interests and 
opportunities for comparison, 


Outsiders do not understand what causes our | 
“enthusiasm,” but we know. It is the human | 
sense—the sense that we are coming together | 


on common ground, neither ignoring differences 
of position nor making too much of them, 

We seniors worked more over our “playtimes”’ 
than over our Classes, Hard times were begin- 
ning, and how was it possible to play, forgetful 


of cares, when one was using all one’s savings, | 


with no prospects ahead? Nora O’Shane had 
a shiftless mother and a little brother with hip- 
disease to support ; she was out of work, and could 
not sleep nights for worrying and contriving ; 
and she was only one of many such members, 
We could not do much for one another except to 
“stand by,’ yet the sympathy and the jolly 
evenings did help, 

At the club meeting which followed the com- 


mittee meeting Maggie Halloran was in a | 
corner with two other juniors, She was a sort | 


of ringleader among them, Her feet squeaked 
on the rounds of her chair; her jaws were busy, 
I disliked the girl; she seemed to represent an 
alien element among us, and yet she had a bright 
face; it was no wonder that Eva White called 
her “the girl with the eyes,”’ 

We had a wide-awake discussion, ‘Two women 
from the new social settlement were present, 
When the meeting adjourned several of the club 


went up to speak to them, Cecilia Sturgis was | 
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“Go ‘long, Jinkins!” retorted Aunt Nervy, 
viciously snipping a quilt piece into shape, “A 
pig mought fly, but he’s a mighty onlikely bird,” | 





everybody ; there are smiles pointed, 
| glittering or philanthropic, The princess’s was 
| nane of these, One responded involuntarily to 

that level-browed irradiation, Maggie stared a 
| minute, then she returned it, ‘That was all. 
Cecilia did not spk, She was not given to 
| many words, As she passed on Maggie threw 
| her chewing-gum into the basket, Perhaps it 
was just a coincidence, 

One night Cecilia came down to sing for the 
girls; this had never happened before, Marian, 
who never played better than when she was 
| accompanying Cecilia, had persuaded her to come, 
| Marian’s touch, bright but uneven, borrowed 
| acertain equilibrium from Cecilia’s easy accuracy, 

Then it was seen what an effect the music had 
| upon Maggie Halloran, She stopped talking, 
| By and by she crossed the room on tiptoe to the 
| piano, and stood leaning against the wall with 

folded arms, never moving. Cecilia’s beautiful 
voice was like dawn and a tranquil tide, rising 
| higher and higher out of its very fulness, but 
| without stress or storm, All her songs had 
| beautiful words, and when she finished 
land looked round, there were Maggie’s 
| gleaming eyes fixed on her, 
| “You liked that, Miss Halloran?” 
| “Oh, I think it was lovely!” Mag- 
| gie’s voice was quite subdued, 
| “Do you? I will sing it again,” 
| It ended in Cecilia taking twelve of 
| the juniors and giving them singing 
| lessons, She went at this in her usual 
| way, using no finesse, commanding her 
| pupils without seeming conscious of it, 
as they in turn obeyed without seeming 
to know it, Musie had not been a 
feature at our club, and anything was 
felt to be a good thing which cast such 
a spell over Maggie Halloran, still, 
there was some dissatisfaction. 
| “Miss Sturgis has resigned from our 
committee because she says she has not 
time for it now,” complained Miss 
Roberts, “and I have to find some one 
| who is not too busy—no easy task !”’ 
“Miss Sturgis gives one evening a 
| week to her class,” 
| “So are we all working hard, It 
| seems as if she might strain a point,” 

“Miss Sturgis does not believe in 
strain,’ said Miss Gilman, thouglt- 
| fully. She felt strained herself, ‘lhe 
| club was feeling the pinch of the hard 
times, Some of our plans had not 
| worked well; others seemed likely to 
fail, We had an informal talk about 
it one evening. Miss O’Shane, Miss 
Murphy and the younger Miss Kelly 
| were there, 

At last Cecilia spoke in her sober- 
ing way. “Suppose it does fail?” 

“But it mustn’t fail!” said Miss Gilman, She 
was growing very nervous, 

“If it is the right thing to succeed, it will 
succeed,” said Cecilia; “but what if it fails? 
We cannot hope to avoid mistakes entirely ; 
what if we make some? ‘The work will go 
|} on,” 
| She stood up, comfortably, tranquilly fastening 
| her feather boa, Miss Gilman looked up for a 
moment at her fine figure, and then suddenly 
relaxed her own, Miss Roberts shrugged her 
shoulders, Not every one had a faculty for taking 
things easily, 

Maggie Halloran was now manageable, This 
half-grown girl of gipsy wildness, a creature of 
sullenness and moods of reckless gaiety, had 
formed a passionate admiration for Cecilia 
Sturgis, She copied her way of speaking; she 
brushed back her hair in imitation of the prin- 
cess’s parted waves, Miss Gilman, whose 
conscientious soul brooded over every human 
being in the club sphere, rejoiced and said little, 








| Cecilia in Dorsey’s store, saying something in 
her even undertone while shaking hands with 
Maggie across the counter, Maggie’s face was 
bright, 

“Tam so glad you use your influence with that 
girl, Miss Sturgis!’ Miss Roberts had said, 

Cecilia looked down from her stately height in 
her considerate way, “I do not know what you 
mean,” she said, “We are friends, I like 
Maggie Halloran; she has possibilities,’’ 

Soon came the summer, and we opened the 
vacation house at Sunset Cove, The members 
came by relays from the hot city, from the loom 
or the counter, to that pleasant nest of happy 
| life, Hours of sailing and bathing, botany 
rambles, long afternoons under the trees, twilight 


nothing except a conventional will- | 
ingness to do the civil thing to) 


| Miss Roberts was more outspoken, She met | 





| the flames made an accompaniment to our talk | ask, but seldom stayed. One night Miss Gilman 
—these were indeed a recompense for work, told her that the crisis was delayed, and that the 

It was perfect July weather during the week | fever would run another week, She spoke very 
when the party which included Cecilia Sturgis kindly, as if wishing to detain Maggie; but the 
and Maggie Halloran came to the Cove, Maggie girl turned away to go home. 
| was looking really neat in her ready-made shirt-| “Maggie’s down because her swell don’t come 
| Waist and sailor hat trimmed with poppies, | to see her any more,” remarked one of Dorsey’s 
| Cecilia might have had the guest-room next to girls. 
the housemother’s; but she elected to share the “Shut up!” said Maggie, fiercely, 
| yellow room with Maggie; they had arranged it “You let her alone, Nelly,” said a peaceable 
| all on the way down, listener, “You wouldn’t like it yourself,” 
| ‘The princess was in a state of calm content- “Well, | wouldn’t mind havin’ a swell to come 
|ment, Her engagement had just been announced, | to see me, anyway, bringin’ me sweet peas, and 
Maggie looked many times at the solitaire ring saying, ‘I suppose we shall see you toameorrow 
which Cecilia wore, and at last burst out abruptly night, Miss Halloran?” 
in a quivering voice, “O Miss Sturgis, | hope you Maggie, with agasp, wentaway. She mechan 
will be happy!” ically did her work day after day At last she 

“Lam very happy, Maggie,” said Cecilia, walked out to the Sturgis house one day at the 

All went well until the day the Albaughs drove noon hour, She had just time to walk there and 
over from Woodlawn-by-the-Sea, ‘Their manner, back if she went without her dinner 
was just a little too imposing for the place; they The Sturgis house stood back from the avenue. 
inspected the room with their longnettes, and It looked very quiet. ‘There wasa buggy waiting 
tinally carried Cecilia away with them for the at the gate, and the door was ajar. Maggie 
rest of the day. Maggie was sullen and silent. stopped in the shadow of the gate, not liking 

Late that day our housemother came inte the to go up and ring the bell, lest it should disturb 
parlor in great perplexity, “I knew there would | Miss Sturgis, She meant to question the doctor 

when he came out, 
Presently a man stepped outside, She thought 
at first he was the doctor; then she saw that he 
turned toward the door, and that he had a long 
scart of white crape witha bunch of rosea hanging 
over it, 

Maggie’s hands went up to her throat, as if 
she were choking; she felt faint. She remem 
bered dully that she had had no dinner hen 
she turned round and went back to the store 
Nothing mattered now any more 

Miss Gilman came in to tell her about the 
funeral, Some of the club members were going 

“1 can’t get off,” said Maggie. She spoke 
almost defiantly, volunteering nothing further, 
and Miss Gilman turned away sadly, for she had 
hoped that Maggie would care more, 

Maggie had asked one of her employers for 
the afternoon, “I’m very sorry, but we are 
short-handed, Miss Halloran. We've given leave 
to several already, If you had asked a day 
earlier —” He was really sorry, too, Maggie 
said no more, 

On the Sunday following she started for the 
cemetery, carrying some flowers pinned up in 
paper; she had gone without dinner three days 
to buy them, It was a long walk, for the ceme 
tery was quite outside the city 
open, the little lake was ruffled into steely waves 
by the October wind, 

Maggie did not know where to go, She wan 
dered about the paths until, at last, she saw ata 
distance the Gothic monument of the Sturgises, 

and close by a new brown mound covered 
with costly flowers, She had almost reached 
the place when a movement on the other side 
of the monument arrested her, Marian Hoyd 
was bending over the grass with her hands 
full of wreaths, 

Maggie stopped, She had never got on with 
Miss Loyd, She would go away and wait 
somewhere, She stood hesitating, and just 
then Marian looked up and saw hes 

: Marian’s first feeling was of resentment, 
= What was the girl there for, interfering with 
her grief for her friend, her dearest friend? 
She longed so to be alone! Then she was 
struck with something pitiful in Maggie's 
appearance, The girl looked thin and pale; 
she had taken the poppies from her hat, 
be trouble when Maggie Halloran came,” she Marian spoke with a sort of patronizing kind- 
said, “She is going to slip off to-night and go| ness: “Oh, you have come to see the flowers, 
boating with the two Pierrepoints in their yacht, | Maggie, Are they not beautiful?” She was 
and Agnes McDonough is going with her, ‘hose | about to say more in the same artificial manner 
two fast men! What shall I do? 1 am respon-| when she caught the look on Maggie's face, 
sible to the dub!” | “Why, you loved her!’ Marian said, 

“Magyie is doing it out of bravado,” I said.| Maggie did not speak; her face worked con- 
“Agnes is just following her lead,” vulsively, her hands were pressed together in 

Cecilia had come in, “1 don’t think Maggie | an agonized clasp Marian came round the 
would go so far as that,” she said, “She might | grave, put her hands on Maggie’s shoulder, 
plan it, perhaps, 1 will ask her about it,” | dropped her face upon them, and erted ; 

She went out to the Point, where Maggie} “Oh, I’ve lost her, Maggie! O my dear! O 
was standing alone, slipped her hand around | my dear! Nobody knows what she was as I do, 
Maggie’s, and stood beside her, hey watched | They loved her, but they never appreciated her, 
the incoming tide, ‘The sun was setting overthe | She was so sincere, she was so large-minded! 
Cove; it was going to be a moonlight night, | She smoothed one over so! It was always so 

“Maggie,” said Cecilia, *l wish you wouldn’t at college—she helped me out of every serape, 
go to-night,” Her father’s heart is broken—he sits and looks 

Maggie flashed a glance around at her, “|| at the floor, She was to have been married on 
didn’t suppose you'd care, Miss Sturgis!” New-yeur’s—oh, | can’t understand it!” cried 

“I do care very much,” The quiet clasp of | poor Marian, “She there, and | left here!’ 
her hand was a power, “And me!” said Maggie, 

Maggie looked up again, squarely this time,| Marian dried her eyes and held out her hand, 
Chaotic feelings were stirring in her; some dim | “Come, help me with the flowers; you loved 
awakening was taking place in her dumb nature | her,” she said, “Oh, you brought some; put 
| under the contact with Cecilia’s serenely poised | them up (here, She was fond of pinks,” 
| womanhood, It was odd that Marian should have felt com- 
| “J won’tgo! There!” she exclaimed, forted for speaking to Maggie Halloran, but 

“Thank you, Maggie,” said Cecilia, grief brings forth strange things, 
| She sang for us enchantingly that evening, “How did you get here? By a qr?” 
| Jt was her last night, The next day she went| ‘No, ma’am; | walked,” 
| home to join her father and Mr, Nugent, They “All that long way? Well, | um going to 
| had found an “idyllic spot’? somewhere among | drive round the grounds a few minutes,’’—for 
| the hills for a month’s stay, I think the glory | she felt that Maggie would wish to be alone 
| was gone for Maggie Halloran after Cecilia | for a little time,—tand I will wait for you and 
| went away; but she was very quiet and made | drive you home,” 
no more trouble, Maggie’s eyes were red when she came to the 
| When the club met in September, Cecilia had | carriage, 

The “idyllic spot” had been “Maggie,” said Marian, as they drove into the 















The gates stoud 


MAGGIE STOPPED IN THE 
SHADOW OF THE GATE, 











| typhoid fever, 


one, ‘The room was full of chairs, and she moved | walks for the mail through lanes fringed with | badly drained, “Very sick, but not dangerously | city, “I wish you would come to see me tommorrow 
around them in her unhurrying way, came near | salt-marsh goldenrod ; cool evenings, when only | 80, we hope,” Miss Gilman said to those who | night, I have something | would like to show 
Maggie, and smiled at her, 

‘There are smiles, purely impersonal, that mean 


| the hearth fire lighted the circle of faces about 
| it, and the crackle of sticks and soft singing of 


| inquired, you,”’ 
Maggie came up to the rooms every night to She took her up to her own room, and put a 


eo 


a 








photograph in her hand. 
full beauty of her serene womanhood. Her throat 
rose regally from her white evening dress ; her 





eyes looked out of the picture with simple kindli- 


ness. Maggie gazed at it eagerly. 
“Now, Maggie, I have two of these almost 


alike, and I am going to give you this one.” 

*“Q Miss Boyd!” 

“She was your friend. I am glad to give it to 
you.” 


“Do you think she knew I was trying?” 
asked Maggie, her eyes, large and pathetic, fixed 
on Marian. 

“JT know she did. She believed in you. She 
said you would be a fine woman.” 

“Did she say that?” 


Maggie’s face flushed ; 


It was Cecilia in the | 
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then she turned the photograph over on her lap, 


and immediately we perceived that this was occa- 


and putting up her hands, burst into a passion | sioned by some large object ahead of the wagon. 


of smothered sobbing. ‘Oh, I’m so lonesome!’ 


| Margaret Halloran was promoted last year, 
and now has charge of the millinery department 
| at Dorsey’s. Her brother has stopped drinking 
altogether ; people think it is her doing. 
dub, ever since Marian was married, she has 


anything goes wrong some one is sure to say, 
finally : 

“Let us talk to Margaret Halloran about it, 
for she is so loyal, such a noble girl!” 

And sometimes Marian thinks, “I wish the | 

















In Five Chapters.— Chapter One. 


year I was thirteen, and was a lost holiday ; 

but my father promised me that if I would 
work well through haying time I might go to 
Uncle Sydney Payson’s for three days, to visit 
my cousins, Fitzroy and Egbert, and go blue- 
berrying on “Old White Crop” Mountain. 
Uncle Sydney’s farm was near the foot of 
White Crop; and the distance from home was 
twenty-seven miles. 

At the outset I had expected to make the 
journey alone, on foot, and was glad of the chance 
to go on those terms; but as it 
turned out, I had the company 
of a boy neighbor, Leland 
Flint. 

The Flint farm was just 
across the road from ours, and 
except for an occasional falling 
out, Leland and I were very 
good friends. No holiday had 
been offered him, and he be- 
came so down-hearted when 
he learned what had ‘been 
promised me, that his mother 
came over to ask that he be 
allowed to share my holiday 
trip ; and eventually his father 
was led into consenting to our 
taking their white mare and 
chaise. 

We set off at five o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, July 
30th, in joint command of the 
old mare, and reached Uncle 
Sydney’s during the afternoon. 
My story, however, is not of 
the fine time- we had there, 
playing with Fitzroy and 
Egbert, but of what befell us 


T= Fourth of July came on Sunday the 


three miles from home. 


gunpowder in a little log house on the ledges, 
out of reach of forest fires. 

The moon was still somewhat obscured by the | 
clouds ; but we recognized the place, and could | 
dimly distinguish below us the valley of Stony | 
Brook, along which ran the main county road. 
I could see better in the night than Leland, at 
least I thought that I could, and had been | 
driving. But now he wanted to take the reins. 











on the way home. 

We started on Saturday 
afternoon, directly after the 
midday 


over the river, when a thunder-shower, which 
had been threr.tening for some time, overtook us. 
The first hard gust dislocated the old chaise-top, 
and we were soaked before we could gain the 
shelter of the meeting-house sheds at the little 
village by the ferry. 

Meanwhile, first hail, then rain, fell copiously 
for an hour or more. It must have been past 
three o’clock when we escaped, and we had then 
to go to a blacksmith’s shop and wait for an hour 
or more until the iron frame of the chaise-top was 
welded. The charge for this and the ferry toll 
took all the money we had except three cents. 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” the proverb says. 
Still another heavy shower, coming on not more 
than a mile beyond the river, forced us to take 
refuge at a farmer’s barn. There were two 
farms here close together, and a thunderbolt 
struck a large elm-tree by the other farmhouse, 
just across the road from the barn door where 
we stood. The tree was literally rent in pieces. 

After the storm the farmer’s wife, who was 
in a thankful mood, insisted on our remaining to 
supper. Rain continued to pour for two hours, 
and night came on before we got away from this 
second kind harbor. 

The people wished us to remain overnight ; 
but the moon came up after the shower, and as 


we had received strict orders to return Saturday | 


night, we drove on at about seven o’clock, having 
still eighteen miles to go, over hilly roads. 


dinner, with two ten-quart pails of | 
blueberries in the old chaise. We had gone as | 
far on our way as the intervales, near the ferry | 


AN 


ENORMOUS ANIMAL, 


“Wait till we get down this hill,” I urged, 
loath to give them up. “This is a bad hill. 
Most likely it’s gullied, and you can’t see.” 

“T can see just as well as you can!” retorted 
Leland. “Anyhow, I shall drive the minute we 
get down to the main road! It’s my team!” 
The hill was a long one and steep in many 
| places. We came to washouts and had to get 
out, Leland going ahead to explore for bad places 
and I leading the mare by the bit. At the point 
where the road joined the main road there was 
an open tract, where some farm-buildings had 
burned several years before. Here we could 
look along the main road for some distance where 
it skirted the west bank of Stony Brook, and 
we immediately discerned several moving lights 
approaching from the southward. 

“Tt’s teams coming,” said Leland. “Heavy 
teams, too, and loaded. You can hear the exes 
go ‘chucker-chucker.’ ”’ 

We both wondered greatly what the wagons 
could be, and why and whither they were going 
at that time of night. Since the railroad had 
been constructed, three miles to the eastward, 
there had been little heavy teaming on this road. 

As many as five swinging lanterns were in 
sight, and from the sounds we knew there was a 
long procession of ponderous carts or wagons. 

“We had better stay right here where we are 
| till they get by,” said Leland. “What in 
creation do you s’pose ’tis ?”” 

This query was cut short by a strange noise, a 
| kind of deep chest-cough, or bark, several times 
| repeated, ending in a cacophonous, yawn-like 





At the | and not until it had come up nearly abreast of us 
| did we discern that it was an enormous animal. 

been Miss Gilman’s right hand, and whenever | 
| wall, and for a moment were on the point of 
| bolting for dear life and leaving old Nance to her 
| fate. But the monster and also the wagon 
| were now passing by us in the road below ; the 
| lantern-light shone on the huge creature’s flank, 
princess could come back long enough to know.” | and immediately the real nature of the nocturnal 


It was not the horses, for we could see the 
lantern-light shining on their harness. 

What this large, black object ahead could be 
we were unable to make out. It was not a 
wagon, apparently, yet it moved steadily forward, 


With that we crouched still lower behind the 


cavalcade dawned upon us. 
“Tele, it is a cireus!’’ I whispered. 
“ Yes, sire!” he whispered back. 
cireus, and that’s the elephgpt!”’ 
Neither of us had ever seen an elephant before, 
and, strange as it may seem, had never attended 
a circus performance. We had read about 
such exhibitions, however, and now remembered 


“It’s a 


| hearing a rumor that a menagerie was travelling 
| through this part of the state. Evidently this 
| was the “show,” on its way by night. 


Recovering from our alarm a little, we were 


| both seized by a great desire to see more of the 


animals; for we now felt sure that the great 


There were acres of | carts were cages, containing lions, tigers and 
bare, flat ledges here, and the first settlers of the | leopards. Leaving old Nance hitched to a post, 
county had once stored their “war supply” of | we stole down near the road. It was littleenough 


_ that we could see. Now and then a wavering 
| ray from a lantern gave back tantalizing gleams 
| of gorgeous red and yellow paint. 

As it chanced, however, we were to witness a 
performance that night of a sort not down in the 
playbills. For presently, as the procession of 
| joggling wagons and drowsy drivers moved on, 
there came a loud halloo from the rear. 

| “What's the matter there?” hailed back agrutt 
voice from far up the road. 

“Broke down!” yelled the 
first voice. “Old Rhiney’s 

Thereupon, from all the 
drivers along the whole line 
of vehicles, there burst forth 
a tremendous volley of impre- 
cations. Leland and I were 
dumfounded. Never in our 
lives had we heard anything 
like it. 

The procession had come to 
a standstill, and many of the 
drivers went back with lan- 
terns. A man who, we con- 
cluded, was the manager, 
roused up in one of the dark 
wagons, and began to give 
orders to the others. Soon, 
too, we heard a woman’s voice 
berating the road, the country 
and everything in it. Thena 
droll falsetto voice rose from 
another wagon, and crowed 
like a rooster, to our great 
amusement. 

“T guess that’s the old clown 
waked up,’’ said Leland. 
“Wish I could see him !’’ 

In the meantime a row had 
broken out at the hindmost wagon. The boss 
was abusing the driver for neglecting to lubricate 
the axles; the driver retorted that there was no 
axle-grease, and that he—the boss— was too 
stingy to provide any. The other drivers roared 
forth the same accusation, one of them adding: 
“Where’s our pay, too, that ye’ve been promisin’ 
us iv’ry day for three months back, an’ niver a 
cint of ut in sight ?” 

The difficulty quieted down at last, and the 
broken axle having been repaired-in some way 
with the aid of a chain, the caravan started 
forward, the drivers still grumbling to each other. 
They had proceeded for no more than a couple 
of hundred yards, however, when something 
went wrong with the axle again, and another 
outery rose the whole length of theline. In the 
midst of it the queer falsetto voice drawled out: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
What’s the matter with all of you? 
Here’s a pretty how-d’ye-do!” 

Soon the drivers were pottering about the 
broken axle with their lanterns. The moon 
shone but faintly through masses of watery 
cloud. Its dim light, falling upon the gaudy 
wagons and cages, rendered them unearthly ; and 
this effect was heightened when the hitherto quiet 
animals began to yawn and leap, and a muffled 
roar burst forth and echoed through the valley. 

The uneasy mutterings of the caged beasts 
were presently drowned in a far angrier outburst 
from the boss and his teamsters. They were, it 
seemed, unable to repair the axle; and after 
many hard words over it, the boss ordered the 





It had been an afternoon of adventures, but | |roar that nearly brought our hearts into our | cage to be hauled a little out of the wheel-track 


worse were ahead. 
tion, even if the old white mare had been fast ; 
for the violent shower had guHlied the road down | 
the hills, and the flats and meadows were one | 
continuous puddle. We found two small bridges | 
gone, and saw what we thought was a bear go 
across the wheel-track 
finally reached the top of Powder-House Hill 
some time between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
About half the time until then we had been 
afraid that we were lost, but now we knew 
where we were. Powder-House Hill was only 


ahead of us; but we! 


| and pulling to get away from me. 


Leland nearly whimpered outright, he was 30 | 


| frightened, and grabbed the other side of the old 
mare’s bit. ‘“Wha-wha-what was that?’ he 
| eried, his voice shaking. A 
I was equally alarmed. We led old Nance 
into the yard where the farm-buildings had 
| stood and where there was a large stone wall 
with tall blackberry-bushes growing beside it. 
The light of the foremost wagon was now close 
at hand. It alternately appeared and disappeared, 


Haste was out of the ques-| | mouths and set tired, staid old Nance to snorting | | and left there till morning, when a smith could 


| be procured and sent back to mend the axle. 

The teamsters attempted to execute this order, 
but had difficulty on account of the narrowness 
of the road, the encroaching bushes and the 
broken end of the axle. After much to-do and 
shouting, they drew the cage partly off the road 
into the brush. 

“Farther out!’’ the manager shouted angrily. 

They started it again, when on a sudden the 
off wheels went over the bank, and with a crash 
the cage upset and rolled completely over through 

















the alders, down to the bed of the brook below. 
Leland and I took to our heels; for there was 
no knowing what terrible beasts might have been 


spilled out. We unhitched old Nance, turned in 
haste, and started back up the Powder-House 
Hill as fast as the mare could go. 

Below, another row was in progress. Wecould 
hear the boss and his men reviling each other 
savagely. The woman, too, was taking a part. 

Soon a scuffle ensued ; blows were struck, and 
a shot was fired, which appeared to quiet the 
wrangle. After a time we heard the wagons 
moving along the road again. 

“My grief!’ said Leland. ‘They are terrible 
folks! And what has become of that cage?” 

For a long time we did not dare to go back. 
We had an idea that it was the lions’ cage that 
had upset, and thought that very likely the king 
of beasts himself was at large in the woods. 

After as much as two hours, hearing nothing 
further, but fearing instant destruction, we drove 
cautiously down the hill again, and reaching the 
main road, went home on the keen gallop, the old 
chaise rocking like a skiff in a gale. No whip 
was needed ; old Nance was snorting aloud and 
quite ready to run. 

By this time it was morning—Sunday morning 
—and broad daylight ; but our families were not 
yet astir. After helping Leland to unharness, 
I stole home and entered the house by a back 
door, with a pailful of blueberries. 

Mother alone awoke and asked, 
world have you been all night?” 

In considerable excitement, I began to tell her 
of the disaster to the circus. 

“Oh, I guess the circus is all right,” she 
replied, sleepily. ‘Circuses always travel in the 
night. You had better go to bed. It isn’t time 
to get up yet.” 

I was in truth very tired, and after falling 
asleep did not wake till past eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, when I found the house deserted, 
father, mother and my two sisters having had 
breakfast and gone to church, as usual. So 
profoundly had I been asleep that for some time 
I did not quite know whether the circus was a 
reality or a wonderful dream. 

While I was rummaging the pantry for some- 
thing to eat, Leland came over. Like myself, he 
had but now waked; and all his family, except 
his aged grandparents, had gone to church. 

“Have you told your folks what we saw?” 
was his first question. 

“Only a little,’ I replied. 
to meeting.” 

“Mine have gone, too,” said he. 
across the pasture and go over there.” 

“We really did see a circus last night, didn’t 
we, Lele?” I asked him, for my recollection of 
it was so strange that I doubted its accuracy. 

“What’s the matter with you?” exclaimed 
Leland. “Of course we did! Come on! [If it 
wasn’t Sunday,” he added, “I would take 
grandpa’s gun.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The New Uniform for the Army. 


HE “boys in blue” of 
the United States 

army will be boys in 
olive-drab after next 
July. Poets may regret 
the change, since “olive- 
drab” is not a word that 
lends itself to rime; but 
fighting men approve the 
new color because a long 
series of tests showed it 
‘was less conspicuous at a 
distance than any other. 
If the soldier is not so 
picturesque as he has 
been, he will be safer in 
the day of battle. 

For that matter, it is 
probable that no other 
army ever assembled on 
this continent was so 
picturesque as Washing- 
ton’s. It was not until the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War that enlisted men wore the buff and 
blue uniforms which are generally supposed to 
have distinguished the troops of the American 
army. (Fig. 1.) But at the beginning of the conflict 
many militia companies went to the front, each in 
its distinctive garb, all as orna- 
mental as the times afforded. 
The ununiformed volunteers 
were advised by Washington 
himself to array themselves in 
woodsmen’s dress, “ hunting- 
shirts, with long breeches made 
of the same cloth, gaiter fashion 
about the legs’””—and that, too, 
is a costume in which manly 
men look well. 

Later, when gay coats and 
white breeches had raveled 
out, when bearskin caps had 
worn to the hide, and when 
the moccasins had frayed to 
strings and then fallen from 
the feet, the rags and tatters 
of the Continentals were pic- 
turesque, and something more, 
to those who realized what 
they signified. “The sight 





FIG. 1. 























wrung my heart,” wrote Lafayette to a friend 
in France. 

Thanks to these foreign allies of ours, the 
situation improved after Lafayette made his visit 
to France in 1779. In fact, the cloth that 
uniformed the light infantry corps he 
commanded was imported from France, 
and some of the officers’ clothes were 
made in Paris. These light 
infantrymen, fhe pick of the 
army, wore a blue coat with 
white facings and linings, 
white waistcoat and breeches, 
full black gaiters, white cross- 
belts and round leather hats 
witha horsehair crest. (Fig. 2.) 

It was natural that after the 
Revolution army fashions 
should follow French models. 
Sometimes this tendency had 
unfortunate results, as when, 
in 1799, it put the men into 
skin-tight pantaloons; some- 
times it made for improvement, 
as when it shortened the 
queues, and at length, in 1801, 
permitted the soldiers to have 
their hair cut. 

By the year 1813 almost all 
of the uniforms that suggested 
the dress of the Revolution had disappeared. 
The coat, instead of a long cutaway, became a 
close - buttoned and single -breasted “ coatee. ” 
The hat was changed to a bell-crowned leather 
shako, with a worsted or cotton pompon. The 
troops: wore modern trousets, and overgaiters 
with the Jefferson shoe, so-called, which rose 
two inches above the ankle. (Fig. 3.) 

It would approach the truth to add that this 
uniform persisted to the time of the Mexican 
War. Minor changes were made, but in a 
general way it might be said that the enlisted 
man, once fitted out, was provided for life. The 
uniform he wore still survives, slightly 
changed, in the coats and cross-belts of 
some of our militia regiments. 

But the campaign uniform worn in the 
Mexican War marked a radical departure. 
It was not beautiful, but it was business- 
like, and the short jacket did not entirely 
disappear from the service until after the 
Civil War. In the caps and 
even in the trousers of the 
sixties, too, there is more than 
a suggestion of the earlier 
fashion. (Fig. 4.) 

Except for purposes of com- 
parison, the uniform of the 
Civil War period would hardly 
need to be pictured. The 
dress uniform of infantrymen 
then was a dark blue frock 
coat ; but it was never issued to 
the volunteer army, to provide 
which with service dress gave 
the quartermaster-general all he wanted to do. 

The service uniform consisted of light blue 
trousers, dark blue flannel blouse, and the ugly— 
and comfortable—forage cap. (Fig. 5.) 1t has been 
noted as a curious fact that the volunteer soldier 
almost always insisted 
on possessing a pet hat, 
sometimes felt, some- 
times straw, his dress 
uniform as it were, which 
he often wanted to wear 
when the military head 
covering would have been 
more appropriate. The 
sense of personal inde- 
pendence was strong in 
the volunteer, and his 
hat gave evidence of it. 

In more recent years 
the felt hat has ‘been 
regularly adopted by the 
army, and the enlisted 
man wears a cartridge- 
belt, the old-fashioned 
box on the waist -belt 
having disappeared from 
service uniforms with the 
adoption of the breech- 
loader. But few other changes that the average 
citizen would be sharp-sighted enough to notice 
were made until in May, 1898, “cotton drilling, or 
khaki, light brown color’ uniforms were author- 
ized “in addition to the prescribed uniform now 
worn.” Khaki caught the popular eye, as well 
as pleased the volunteer’s fancy, and the Spanish- 
American War made it seem almost as familiar 
as the old army blue had been. 

Away back in 1821 the army regulations 
began: “Dark blue is the national color, when a 
different one is not expressly prescribed. All 
uniform coats, whether for officers or enlisted 
men, will be of that color.” It is important to 
remember that dark blue is still the national 
color, the color of the dress coat, which the 
soldier wears “at reviews, inspections,- parades, 
and other ceremonies under arms.” 

But the new service uniform is for habitual 
wear in garrison, on duty under arms in garrison, 
at drills, target-practice, manceuvers, on marches 
and in the field ; and although a white cotton duck 
uniform may be worn “when authorized,” during 
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olive-drab woolen or cotton material, fitting 
loosely in the chest and closely at the waist, 
closed with five buttons and provided with 
shoulder loops. Both trousers and “breeches’’ 
are provided for, the latter to be made loose 
about the knee, fitting closely below the knee, 
extending to the tops of the shoes, fastened with 
tapes or laces, and to be worn with shoes and 
leggings. (Fig. 6:) 

The service hat is to be of olive-drab felt, 
“worn creased in the middle,’ and there is to be 
a service cap. The service overcoat will be a 
double-breasted ulster with a hood large enough 
to cover the head and cap. It adds a touch of 
picturesqueness to the pages of official detail 
that the soldiers’ shirts of flannel or chambray 
are to be of olive-drab also. 





T had snowed from early 
morning in the little north- 
ern town of ‘Taunton. 

Toward midday the wind rose, 

and all the afternoon it blew a 

gale which whirled the loose 

snow in blinding drifts and 
filled the country roads to over- 
flowing. At dark the storm began to abate ; but 
it was still blustering at nine o’clock, when Dr. 

John Graham plunged out through the banks 

in his stable-yard for a good-night look at his 

horses. 


“Good night, Frank, old lad,” said he, with a 
parting pat to the shining, outstretched neck of 
his pet saddle-horse. “We’re in for a good rest 
to-night. No calls for us before morning.” 

Doctor Graham soon settled down in the 
comfortable sitting-room of his home, in fine 
humor to enjoy the rare treat of an evening with 
his mother and sister. It was after 
eleven o’clock before his attention 
was again called to the outer world 
by the whistle of a passing train. 

“That must be the evening ex- 
press—nearly three hours late,” said 
the doctor. He went to a window 
and peeped out between the closely 
drawn curtains. 

“What is the night like now, 
John?” asked his mother. 

“Tt has turned out quite fine, 
mother. The sky is clear, the moon 
is shining, and the drift seems to 
have nearly stopped.” 

He returned to his chair and 
resumed his reading aloud, but was 
interrupted by a sharp peal 
from the office bell. 

“O John, you won’t go out 


“Surely you—” But he 
was already out of the room on his way to the 
office door. 

When it was opened, the snowy figure of a 
man, with face and beard so incrusted with frost 
as to be unrecognizable, stood before him. 

“Doctor,” the man said, in a shaking voice, 
“my boy is dying! Come quick!” 

“Who are you? What ails your boy?” asked 
the doctor, drawing the man into the room. 

“I’m Sam Williams, of Mountain River, two 
miles out of town. My boy Bob’s cut his wrist 
—he was makin’ shavin’s for kindlin’. He’s 
losin’ blood awful! His mother’s all alone with 
him. Won’t you come at once, doctor?” 

“Just as soon as I can get into my coat and 
boots. . It’ll save time if you’ll saddle my horse 
for me while I’m getting ready—the one in the 
first stall.” 

Doctor Graham turned to his mother and sister, 
who had followed him into the office. 

“What can you be thinking of, John?” cried 
his sister. ‘You told us the roads were entirely 
blocked. How can you expect to get to the 
Williams place, on horseback, now ?’’ 

Williams dropped with a moan into the nearest 
chair. “God help us, she’s right!” he said. “I 
forgot, too; you can’t begin to ride to my house 
to-night. The banks are ten foot deep in places. 
If it hadn’t been for that 
train comin’ along with 
its snow-plow, I’d never 
have got here.’”’ 

“Then I’ll go back with 
you by the track,” said 
the doctor. 

“But you can’t ride, 
that way; and Bob’ll be 
gone before you get there 
afoot!” sobbed Sam. 

Doctor Graham consid- 
ered a moment. “Yes, I 
ean ride the track, Sam,” 
he said. “It hasn’t been 
drifting since the train 
came in.” 

“But the culverts!” 
cried his sister. 

“There are only two 
open ones in the road 
between here and Sam’s,”’ 
said the doctor. “Neither 
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the warm season or in the tropics, the service | of them is more than ten feet wide. Frank can 
uniform is that in which the soldier will most | jump them.” 


frequently be found. 


“John,” said his mother, laying a detaining 


The new regulations call for a sack coat of | hand on his arm and looking searchingly into his 





~ to-night!” cried his sister. | 


By the original intention, the army was to put 
on its new clothes next New-year’s day. A 
recent order advanced the date to July 1, 1903. 
It takes time to do these things. Before he 
began on a uniform the most accomplished 
military tailor would want to read over more 
than once the General Order No. 81, “Regulations 
for the Uniform of the United States Army,” a 
forty-eight-page pamphlet which covers all the 
minutiz of materials, dimensions, fit and trim- 
mings. 

But the changes seem worth making, in that 
they increase the enlisted man’s safety and com- | 
fort, and on the whole, improve his appearance. | 
And no soldier on earth is more deserving of | 
good treatment, for there is no better soldier on 
earth. 
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eyes, “are you sure it is right 
to try such aride? May there 
not be trains on the road ?’ 

“No, not after the evening 
express is in.’’ 

“Go, then, and God bless 
you!” said his mother, as she 
stood aside to let him pass. 
| “Fetch out my horse as quickly as you can, 
Sam,” said the doctor. 
| ‘Two minutes later Doctor Graham, mounted 
| on Frank and bending well forward in his saddle, 
| dashed down a side street toward the nearest 
| level crossing, and striking the track, rode along | 
| it toward the Williams homestead. 

He found a thoroughly good road before him, 
}and allowed his horse to break at once into a 
sharp gallop. Snow, old and new, packed by 
snow-plows and trains, thawed, frozen hard | 
again, and frequently renewed and softened and | 
hardened, had covered the sleepers completely, 
so that a smooth, glittering path stretched away | 
between the rails. 

“Now, then, Frank, old chap,” said the doctor, 
settling himself firmly in his saddle, “get ahead 
as fast as you like.” 

Frank, glad to be out after his long day’s 
housing, struck an eager pace. 

More than a mile was covered before Doctor 
Graham drew rein. He was close upon the first 
of the two culverts of which he had spoken. A 
short distance beyond it the road ran into a deep | 
eutting through which it curved out upon the | 
steep side of Mountain River ravine. He knew | 
that for the rest of the way it would be advi- 
sable to ride a good deal more cautiously. 

The culvert became plainly distinguishable at | 








la distance of fifty 


yards or more, and the 
doctor approached it 
at a slow canter. 
Only for the last few 
paces he urged Frank 
with a low word and 
a quick, well-under- 
stood movement in the 
saddle. The culvert 
was cleared almost as ‘ 
if in a stride, and he & 
cantered on uncon- 4 
cernedly. \. 

They were at the 
very mouth of the 
cutting which led into 
the ravine when there 
was a long, shrill 
whistle behind. The 
doctor reined his 
horsealmost violently. 
In the momentary si- 
lence which followed, 
he heard the rumble 
of an approaching 
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train. The horse 
heard it, too, and 
showed fear. 


“Steady, Frank, steady, lad, and let me think 
while there’s time!” cried the doctor. “We 
haven’t a moment to lose. That train’s whis- 
tling at the last road we crossed. Before we could 
get back over the culvert and to a place where 
we could leave the track it would be upon us. 
Our only chance is to go ahead. Forward!” 

Frank cleared the cutting at a few strides and 
passed within the ravine, where a straight but 
perilous road lay before him. 

“Steady, boy !’”’ urged the doctor, with a glance 
behind. “Fast as you can, but sure-footed for 
your life and mine. A slip or stumble now will 
end us. We must have half a mile to go before 
we can leave the track. But you’re good for it, 
boy! You’re good for it!’ 

The horse seemed fully to understand the 
situation. He galloped on at his utmost speed, 
and yet was alive to every tone and motion of his 
rider. He gathered up his feet and set them 
down with the agility and precision of a cat. 

There was need of the very best that man and 
horse could do. The narrow, icy track, down 
which they were speeding so desperately, ran 
high along the face of the steep, rocky side of the 
ravine. On the one hand rose a nearly perpen- 
dicular wall of rock; on the other a sheer 
precipice dropped into the foaming current of 
Mountain River. 

They had, in reality, got a long start in the race ; 
but it seemed to Doctor Graham that they had 
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| done almost nothing when the pursuing train 
| Swept through the cutting and into the ravine 
| behind with a shriek and clang. He could feel 
his horse shrink beneath him at the sound. 

“Bravely, Frank, bravely and fast!” he said, 
bending far forward to speak encouragement. 

The splendid horse fairly flew down the grade. 
But the train thundered nearer and nearer each 
moment. To the desperate rider it seemed 
almost upon them. He fought resolutely against 
an overmastering desire to look back. He knew 
well the risk of taking his attention from his 
horse even for an instant. 

But a point was reached when he could stand 
the terrible uncertainty of it no longer, and he 
east a quick glance over his shoulder, almost 
expecting to be dazzled by the glare of the head- 
light at his very heels. To his astonishment he 
saw only a great dark object sweeping down the 





| track, still a considerable distance behind. 


What the absence of headlight might indicate 


| he could not guess, and there was no time to 
| think about it, for just then came the recollection 


of the second culvert, scarcely a hundred yards 
ahead. The remembrance of this terrifying 
obstacle brought with it more than mere selfish 
fear—he had a swift vision of his mother’s 
anguish should the assurance of “no danger,” 
which he had given her, fail. 

Every nerve of his body and every faculty of 
his mind were now given to the task before him. 
The roar of the train was deafening, but he 
became almost unconscious of it in the intense 
concentration of his attention on his horse. 

A little beyond the culvert lay the possibility 
of safety ; at it death awaited failure. Its grid- 
iron surface stood out clearly in the moonlight. 
Frank’s pace was tremendous as he galloped 
down upon it. Could he—would he rise at the 
right moment? Doctor Graham almost stood in 
his stirrups, with body bent far forward. 

Frank’s nose was near the culvert when the 
quick, final signal came. 

He rose to it. The doctor uttered a great 
shout of encouragement and triumph as he flung 
himself back in his saddle for the drop—many 
feet on the farther side of the culvert.- Frank 
flew on with unbroken stride. 

The train was right on them; and some echo 
of that shout must have reached the engineer 
above the rattle of his fierce machine, for there 
was a sudden hoarse shrieking of whistle and 
grinding of brakes. The race, however, con- 
tinued to be a mad and doubtful one for many 
paces farther. ‘Then the horse drew rapidly 
away, and a minute later his rider turned him 
aside at the crossing of the road to Sam Wil- 
liams’s barn-yard. 

The doctor rode on toward the stable {with 
a look back at his late pursuer, which had come 
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THE LEAP OVER THE CULVERT. 


almost to a standstill, but which, seeing him 
out of danger, went on its way again. 

It consisted of an engine, tender and caboose, 
headed by a high, old-fashioned snow-plow—the 
one, as he afterward learned, which had been 
brought in by the evening express, and which 
was now being returned to the main line for 
service elsewhere. It was the plow which had 
concealed the light of the engine, and, no doubt, 
it had been the cause of his not being seen before. 

Doctor Graham hurried his horse into a warm 
stall, and made for the house without delay. A 
single glance within showed him that he had 
come none too soon. The injured boy was lying 
| unconscious and apparently lifeless, with his 
| mother sobbing and moaning helplessly over him. 

The doctor set to work instantly, almost with- 
out hope at first, but he soon had the assurance 
| that his terrible railway ride had not been in 
| vain. Bob was able to open his eyes and smile a 
| faint welcome to his father when he returned. 
As soon as Williams had made certain of his 
| son’s safety, the doctor questioned him eagerly 
| about the state of affairs at his own home. 
| “No,” said Sam, confidently, “they can’t know 
| a thing about that train comin’ out. I must have 
been in the stable when it went by, and I never 
|heard it. And no one was stirrin’ about the 

house when I left.” 

“Thank God for that!” said the doctor. “It 

is the one thing which has been troubling me.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


owe of Carystus displayed such prowess 
as a ball-player that the Athenians voted 
him citizenship, and set up his statue before 
the stadium. Less than that satisfies modern 
college boys, hundreds of whom these golden 
autumn hours are courting severe training and 
living arduous days for the hope of adding a 
mere leaf to the laurels of their football team. 

hen a delegation of Quakers visited William 

IV. their hats were taken off by one 
another in the antechamber to the throne room. 
At the recent general conference of the Society 
of Friends in New Jersey it was announced 
that it was no longer necessary for Quakers to 
wear their hats in meeting, and each man was 
requested to remove his own. In any condition 
of life, inflexible principles gain rather than lose 
by being clothed in flexible manners. 


big b iene could not hit a barn door!” cried a little 
boy of eleven to an older lad who held a 
rifle in his hand. 

“Is that so?” retorted the other, as he fired a 
bullet through the child’s lung. 

“It was all my fault!” gasped the little fellow 
before he died. 

Could the “dare’”’ offered and accepted, the 
wide-spread lack of self-restraint, and the reckless 
use of firearms be more concisely epitomized ? 
A recent review compiles a list of new novels 

to be published this fall by thirty reputable 
and prominent firms. The list comprises the 
astonishing number of one hundred and eighty- 
six titles. It carries with it one consolation—the 
certainty that no reader can “keep up” with 
current fiction. That ambition once abandoned, 
we may read with a clear conscience and a light 
heart the good old novels, and wait for that 
excellent critic, Time, to select and classify the 
new claimants for favor. 
Fo some time past three justices of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, bear- 
ing the names Gray, Brown and White, have 
occupied seats in that order at the left of Chief 
Justice Fuller. Mr. Justice Gray’s retirement, 
followed by his death, results in a rearrangement 
of the court by which Messrs. Brown and White 
go to the right hand of the chief justice, where 
they will continue to sit side by side, until Mr. 
Shiras, whose appointment came between them, 
retires; then Messrs. Brown and White will sit 
on opposite sides of the chief justice. 

umor is hardly the quality one expects to 

find on the editorial page of the London 
Times, yet it gives a most effective turn to a plea 
for the restriction of the advertising bill-board 
nuisance. “Let us think,” says the Times, “of 
the opening of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’— 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me, — 


and consider whether such lines could ever have 
been written if the poet, musing in Stoke Pogis 
churchyard, had looked in one direction and seen 
the lowing herd winding past somebody’s adver- 
tisement of a patent oil cake; in another, and 
seen the weary plowman considering whether 
he should buy some gaudily flaunted nostrum 
warranted to ease his weariness ; in a third, and 
spied some garish board offering him an oil to 
illuminate the glimmering landscape as it faded 
on his sight.’ o_ 


I! is evident that prosperity and enterprise quite 
as much as carelessness help to swell the 
Kansas farmer’s junk heap, to which reference 
was made in this column a few weeks ago. “I 
have a three-horse riding plow of a kind used 
extensively eight or ten years ago,” writes a 
Kansas correspondent. ‘“‘When I took the share 
to a blacksmith to be sharpened the other day 
the smith wanted to know ‘what kind of plow 
that belonged to.’ It is already so old-fashioned 
that he had never seen one; and a farmer who 
happened to be in the shop said, ‘Look here, 
neighbor, you can’t afford to fool away your time 
with that thing. Throw it away and get a 
modern plow.’ The ‘runner’ wheat drill has 
displaced the hoe drill and the ‘disk’ is displacing 
the ‘runner.’ The two-horse corn planter is now 
regarded as old iron because the ‘lister’ makes a 
better crop. The junk heap grows because the 
farmers have learned the wisdom of keeping up 
with the times.’”” Evidently what Kansas needs 
is not a warning against thriftless habits, but 
congratulations for her enterprise. 
A great many people were sorry to hear, a little 
while ago, that old “Pug,’”’ the Central 
Park, New York, police horse, was to be sold by 
auction. For fourteen years he had done service 
in the police department, and during that time 
had stopped innumerable runaways, several of 
them on his own account, having started when 
his rider was absent and having caught the reins 
of the runaway in his teeth. “He caught three 
hundred and fifteen during the first four years,” 
said his master. “Then I lost count.” But old 
age had rendered “Pug” no longer equal to his 
arduous duties, and it was decreed that he be 
sold. Those who knew him were afraid he 
might fall into harsh or inconsiderate hands. 
Happily, however, the fear was groundless. A 
friend who was grateful for what the old horse 
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had done in the line of duty bought him, and 
has put him in charge of the policeman who has 
ridden him so long. His last years, therefore, 
will be spent in peace and comfort, with no 
harder work than an occasional jog about the 
park. ze: 


(- of the noblest charities in any city is the 

system of Pasteurized milk depots estab- 
lished and maintained in New York by Mr. 
Nathan Strauss. From these stations nearly 
one million bottles of milk and milk foods for 
infants were distributed during the past summer. 
Those who were not willing to accept the milk 
free were allowed to pay one cent a bottle— 
certainly a low price for self-respect. Through 
the codperation of the physicians of the health 
department, knowledge of the milk depots has 
been spread among the tenement-house mothers, 
and free coupons for the bottles of milk have 
been distributed. There could not possibly be a 
more terse, more eloquent or more impressive 
summing up of the work than is contained in the 
brief statistics of the annual report: Since 1891, 
when the milk depots were established, the death- 
rate among children under five years of age has 
been reduced almost exactly one-half. 
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WISHING. 


The wishing for the green of trees 
Is fresher than the leaves that come. 
Thomas Ashe. 
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MISLEADING COMPARISONS. 


n instructive fact may be drawn from the 
A statements that show the amount of the 
foreign trade of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, respectively. In the year 
1900 Great Britain imported products of agricul- 
ture to a value of one billion four hundred 
and fifty-nine million dollars. Its population 
was forty-one and a half millions. Consequently 
its agricultural imports averaged in value thirty- 
five dollars for each inhabitant. 

The agricultural imports into the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
had a value of three hundred and ninety-two 
millions, and since the population of this country 
was seventy-six millions, the average was less 
than five and a half dollars. Yet the American 
people were certainly fed as well as the English, 
Scotch and Irish people. 

The comparison suggests that it is misleading 
to estimate the wealth or the prosperity of a 
country by setting off the value of its foreign 
trade against that of another country. To 
illustrate: Great Britain in 1900 paid ten million 
dollars for oranges imported from abroad. This 
country paid for imported oranges three-quarters 
of a million only; yet in 1899 the California 
groves alone produced nearly six million boxes 
of oranges, which were worth more than the 
whole importation of oranges into Great Britain. 

Economists have wasted oceans of ink in 
discussing the question that is raised when the 
phrase “balance of trade” is used. They would 
come no nearer together than they were before 
if they could agree upon that question; and the 
discussion is futile. The one fact which makes 
it of no value is that the prosperity of a country 
is indicated by its power of consumption of 
merchandise, whether produced at home or 
purchased abroad. The bigger the country is, 
and the more varied its climate and resources, 
the less it needs to buy from other countries. 
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RESIGNATION OF OFFICE. 


efferson is commonly quoted as having said, 
J in speaking of the Federalist office-holders, 
his political opponents, ““Few die and none 
resign.” What he actually wrote, in discussing 
vacancies in the public service, was, “Those by 
death are few: by resignation, none.” 

The recent withdrawal of Speaker Henderson, 
following closely that of Speaker Reed, his 
immediate predecessor, constitutes so striking an 
exception to ordinary experience as to suggest 
that Jefferson’s observation is still pertinent. 
Men seldom lay down high offices. Although 
the Constitution speaks of “the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resigna- 
tion,” and so forth, in enumerating the occasions 
when his duties shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent, no President has ever resigned his office, 
and none is expected to resign. Mr. Calhoun 
resigned the vice-presidency to become a Senator 
from South Carolina, but he did so in order more 
effectively to carry on the battle for “‘state rights.” 

There are interesting differences between the 
withdrawal of the two Speakers; Mr. Reed had 
been elected to represent the first Maine district, 
but as Congress was still unorganized, he was 
not at the time a Speaker, although he would 
without doubt again have been chosen to that 
office. His resignation made necessary another 
election. Mr. Henderson was already in the 
Speaker’s chair, elected for the present Congress, 
which includes the coming short session ; and he 
had been nominated in his district for election to 
the next Congress. He does not resign, but 
declines a nomination that was equivalent to 
election, and that doubtless carried with it the 
speakership unless his party should lose the 
House in the fall elections; then he would have 
become the leader of the minority. \ 

Resignations in all offices below that of the 





presidency and the speakership almost invariably 
occur as the result of a promotion to something 
higher, and do not involve retirement from 
public life. Cabinet officers resign to accept 
an election to the Senate, Senators to go into the 
Cabinet. There is a similar interplay between 
governors and members of Congress in both 


Houses. 
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CHARITY. 


It never was loving that emptied the heart 
Or giving that emptied the purse. 
Selected. 
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BREAKFAST, DINNER AND SUPPER. 


he question what we shall eat continues to 
be an absorbing one to the human race. 
There are moments in the life of many a 
woman when the world seems to her nothing but 
a vast market, from which she must snatch such 
food as she may, and spend her whole force 
in preparing it, only to see it disappear from her 
tired hands before the greedy demands of appe- 
tite. Against the depression of this mood there 
are a few remedies. 

One is found in the determination of the house- 
wife that in her home the food shall be so cooked 
and served as to remove the meal as far as possible 
from the mere process of feeding, and ally it 
with the satisfaction of those appetites that we 
call the higher. The meal swallowed hastily 
in a hot, untidy room, from a table heaped rather 
than spread, is a degradation alike to cook and 
to eater. On the other hand, a meal served with 
accessories so gorgeous as to dazzle all the senses 
is no less vulgar. A meal, be it humble or rich, 
set forth with the dignity and seemliness which 
come from clean linen, well-ordered dishes, and 
plenty without surfeit, becomes a function as 
worthy of a high spirit as the reading of a good 
book or the hearing of music. 

There are two kinds of good cooking. One of 
them is represented by the work of the accom- 
plished French chef. His sauces are “creations,” 
and his omelette is worth the price of a week’s 
food for a family. The other kind is as simple 
as it is inexpensive. A dish of green peas pre- 
pared by a New England farmer’s wife; a bowl 
of “hasty pudding’ eaten in the kitchen where 
it was cooked ; a plate of macaroni from the hand 
of an Italian peasant woman—these may be truly 
triumphs in the art of cookery. 

The conclusion of the whole matter—healthful 
for the tired housekeeper and for the overfed 
millionaire—is that food is a means to life, not life 
itself; and that whoever overvalues or under- 
values it fails to live fully and richly. 
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AN AMERICAN TRAIT. 


he coal strike, with all the expense, incon- 

venience and suffering which it has caused, 

has afforded another illustration of the 

general good nature of the American people, and 

their willingness to find something amusing even 
in their own inconvenience. 

If one could gather all the humorous para- 
graphs which the newspapers have printed in 
regard to the price of coal he would have 
material enough for a book, and a clever and 
amusing book it would be. Nor is the editor 
by any means the only one who has had his 
little joke. The jeweler displays on a piece of 
cotton batting in his window a piece of coal the 
size of his thumb-nail, with the legend, ““Genuine, 
old-mine anthracite coal from Pennsylvania. 
Not for sale.” The grocer packs an egg-crate 
with pieces of coal and puts it on view with the 
innocent sign, “Forty cents a dozen.” The safe 
dealer labels his goods, “‘ Burglar-proof coal-bins.”’ 

This habit of laughing at discomforts and 
making a joke of adversity is no new trait in 
American character. It appeared during the 
Spanish-American War, when men charged 
joyously to the air of “There’ll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town To-night.” It showed itself 
in humorous songs sung in Libby Prison and 
practical jokes perpetrated in Andersonville. 
It cropped out in that Southern cavalryman who 
was offered five thousand dollars in Confederate 
currency for his horse, and replied with a grin 
that he had just paid ten thousand to have him 
shod. 

Ability to brush aside care, and even danger, 
with a laugh, so far from being an indication of 
weakness or irresponsibility, is rather a sign 
of strength, and decidedly a source of strength. 
Lincoln, most typical of Americans, was typical 
inthis. His jokesare history as well as literature, 
yet many of them were born of circumstances 
which, to a man who lacked the saving salt of 
humor, would have been tragic. 
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ILLITERACY. 


o a large extent what passes, statistically at 
least, for American illiteracy, is not Amer- 
ican at all. It is borrowed from other 

countries. Immigrants who cannot read or write 
come to the United States by the hundred thou- 
sand every year, from Russia, from southern 
Europe and elsewhere, and they help to swell 
the census tables of illiteracy. 

Another considerable part of American illit- 
eracy of the present is a relic of the past. It has 
come down from the days when the negroes had 
no chance to learn, and when, in some sections 








of the country, large numbers of white people 
grew up in places so remote from schools that 
they never acquired the rudiments of education. 

That the amount of actual illiteracy among 
Americans is really very small is a matter of 
common knowledge. Let any reader of The 
Companion try to count up the people whom 
he knows who cannot read or write, and in most 
instances the list will be a short one. 

The real test of American popular education 
is the percentage of illiterates among children. 
Adult illiteracy, whether borrowed or inherited, 
is a pretty steady quantity, except as it is affected 
by death. It is not appreciably diminished by 
the small number who learn to read and write 
after they are grown up. But the efficiency 
of the public-school system may be fairly 
measured by the proportion of children say of 
from ten to fourteen years old who can read and 
write. On this point the census figures are 
encouraging. They show twenty-seven states 
where, of every one hundred children between 
these ages, only two or less are unable to read 
or write. Ten years previous there were only 
thirteen states which made so good an exhibit. 
Where the percentage of illiteracy is so small as 
this it may be almost wholly accounted for by 
mental deficiencies or physical misfortunes in the 
small remainder who are not reached by the 
schools. 

Moreover, if there are still people who imagine 
that the Eastern States are preéminent in educa- 
tional achievements, it will be profitable for them 
to notice that the six states which stand highest 
in the list are, in the order named, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Oregon, Ohio, Kansas and Indiana. 
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A QUESTION OF RIGHTS. 


hen Julia Fairchild came home from college 

at twenty-one the world looked bright 
before her. She was young, strong and keen- 
witted; she had a fair share of beauty, and was 
the petted daughter in a wealthy and luxurious 
home. As the years passed, however, she began 
to realize that she was missing something—some- 
thing that other girls with not half her advantages 
seemed to win with scarcely an effort. She was 
in the best society at home; she had travelled 
much, and was acquainted with charming and 
cultured people in many countries; yet somehow 
she never touched more than the outside of it all. 
Two or three friends she had, but scarcely more; 
girls never “ran in” to see her as they were 
continually doing with other girls whom she knew ; 
as for young men—the briefest duty calls were all 
they ever paid her. 

“T don’t see why it is,” she said, in a moment 
of rare revelation to a friend. Then instantly she 
changed the subject, her pride angered that she 
had betrayed her pain. “By the way,’’ she went 


| on, “I met Judge Haven yesterday. I had wanted 


for a long time an opportunity to tell him what I 
thought of that matter. I know that he is an old 
man, but I have my rights, and I let him see that 
I intended to assert them. He didn’t answer a 
single word—he couldn’t.” 

She spoke with keen satisfaction; she had no 
conception of the cheapness of her triumph. The 
judge was an old man and she a young girl, and 
the matter one of the slightest importance. But 
she had asserted her “rights.”” It was her per- 
petual attitude toward life. It was not strange 
that few people discovered that behind her con- 
tinual aggressiveness dwelt a warm heart and 
unswerving loyalty. 

The secret of the charm that wins love never 
can be wholly defined, but one element is always 
discoverable—the tact and sympathy that make 
those about one happy. Madame Récamier, old, 
impoverished, blind, was yet sovereign over 
hearts. A remark in her memoirs is significant. 
When darkness had fallen upon her, her great 
pleasure was to have some one read aloud; yet 
invariably she chose for the reading not what 
she cared for most, but what would give most 
pleasure to the reader or the other listeners. 
She would rather miss something herself than to 
have others miss something upon her account. 

“The best thing about having rights of our own,” 
says George Macdonald, “‘is that, being our rights, 
we can give them up.” It is a sentence that 
challenges the test of life. 
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“THE PICTURE THING.” 


aged chapters in the world’s history are more 

curious and interesting than that which deals 
with the fortunes of its art treasures. In the 
cathedral at Montreal is—or was a few years ago 
—a large piece of tapestry which had been dis- 
covered in a back street of a New England town. 
The story is told in Mrs. Silsbee’s “Half Century 
of Salem.” 

One day a certain Mr. Miller, passing through 
Derby Street, saw a woman beating clouds of 
dust from a carpet. Something peculiar in its 
appearance made him stop and look closely at it, 
when he discovered, to hfs astonishment, that it 
was a splendid piece of tapestry with life-sized 
figures wrought from Raphael’s cartoon, ‘Feed 
my lambs.” 

The woman was-quite willing to tell how she 
obtained it; it was, in fact, a standing grievance 
to her. Her husband was a sailor, and when he 
went out on one of his voyages she had begged 
him to bring her a carpet for her best room. As 
it happened, he did not visit a port where he could 
buy a carpet, but rolled up in a little shop on the 
quay at Malta he had found the tapestry and 
purchased it, thinking it might answer the pur- 
pose. It was too large for the room, and the 
woman had had to turn a big piece under; she 
folded the piece back, revealing part of the superb 
border of fruit and flowers, wrought in silk and 
gold thread, as fresh as when it was first worked. 
But the owner eyed it with contempt. She never 
did like the queer picture thing, she declared. 
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It was the opportunity of a lifetime. Mr. Miller 
promptly offered her the choice of any carpet in 
the stores in exchange for her “queer picture 
thing,” and the woman as promptly accepted the 
offer. They went down-town together, and she 
selected with unbounded delight a hideous pattern 
of glowing reds and greens. Her face was full of 
triumph when she returned; the best room at last 
was to have a carpet that was a carpet! 

It is safe to say that no bargain ever gave more 
complete satisfaction to both parties than the one 
made that morning in Derby Street, Salem. 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


he American soldier in the ranks has brains. 

It used to be thought that a soldier’s only duty 
was to obey specific orders to the letter. The 
American soldier, says a writer in MeClure’s 
Magazine, is supposed to think. The result is 
that where three orders would be necessary to 
obtain a certain result with a platoon of Russian 
peasants, the American soldier requires but one, 
and infers the other two. 

The permission and the necessity to think is 
American through and through, and finds expres- 
sion fitly enough in Mr. Carnegie’s advice to 
“break rules for the good of the firm.”” When an 
American is advancing in open order or on the 
skirmish-line, he is often trusted to fight his own 
fight in his own way. He is expected to use his 
head. 

One regiment in Luzon was able to take entire 
charge of-the repairing and running of the Manila 
and Dagupan railroad. In the ranks were experi- 
enced civil and mechanical engineers, train crews, 
linemen, telegraph operators, train despatchers, 
switchmen—indeed, all the men necessary to a 
railroad system. 

The start of one of these trains was an example 
of the American’s free and easy humor. The 
engine-driver in blue jean overalls and leather 
cap would lean from the window of the “dummy” 
eab; the fireman would loll back with the bell- 
rope in his hand, and some wit of the ranks, who 
played conductor, with two hundred rounds swung 
from his belt and a revolver instead of a ticket 
punch, would wave his arm and cry: 

“All aboard for the Northern Limited, stopping 
at Malolos and Calumpit, junction of the railroad 
and the dirt road!” 
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FEW WORDS NECESSARY. 


A story which sheds new light on the character 

of Gen. Robert E. Lee has been unearthed 
by Mr. Charles R. Bishop, of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and is repeated in Lippincott’s Magazine.» The 
story is found in some correspondence which 
recently came into Mr. Bishop’s hands. - 

During the fighting in and about Petersburg 
the case of Private Nelson Eams, Fifth Virginia 
Cavalry, was brought to the authorities. Eams 
stammered badly, and was for this reason regarded 
as unfit for service. The official correspondence 
with the indorsements tells the story: 


“Petersburg, November 22, 1862. 
“This is to certify that I have attended Private 
Nelson Eams for some time, and have known him 
for some years. He stutters very badly, and I 
think makes a poor soldier—unfit for active ser- 
vice. John H. Claiborne, surgeon.” 


Next comes a recommendation from the quar- 
termaster’s department: 


“Petersburg, November 27, 1862. 
“Respectfully forwarded to Gen. G. W. Smith, 
Richmond, with the request that Private Nelson 
Eams, Company K, Fifth Virginia Cavalry, be 
letailed to serve as teamster in my department. 
surgeon Claiborne states that he stutters very 
badly. He will, however, answer as a teamster. 
“E. B. Branch, A. Q. M.” 


eel 





This is the pithy way in which General Lee | 


disposed of the case: 
“Headquarters, Fredericksburg, Nov. 30, 1862. 
“Respectfully returned, disapproved. A soldier 


— but few words in the discharge of his 
duty. R. E. Lee, General.” 
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AN OLD ENEMY. 


ee who rise in the world are not always 
as frank about their former place in life as 
good sense and humor might lead them to be. 
Dean Hole, in his book of reminiscences, “Now 
and Then,” tells a little story of one whose humor 
did not desert him in time of prosperity. 

A footman who had begun life as a doctor’s 
boy grew interested in the study of medicine, and 
spent his leisure hours reading medical books, 


He came to the United States, worked hard as a| Y 


student and as a physician for many years, and 
attained a large practice. 

After some years of absence he returned to 
England. Seated one day at luncheon with those 
whom he had formerly served, he suddenly aston- 
ished the company by holding up the mustard-pot 
and addressing it with, “Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy?” 

Afterward he explained that the only reproof 
he had incurred from the lady who was then at 
the head of the table was evoked by the neglected 
condition of the mustard-pot. 
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LANDSEER’S WAY. 


D™ might well have cherished a warm admira- 

tion for Landseer, for no other artist has 
so skilfully presented their beauty of form and 
nobility of nature. But as a matter of fact, dogs 
would have loved Landseer if he had been unable 
to use pencil and brush, for he loved them, and 
love begets love. 

The great painter respected their rights and 
resented their wrongs. One of his intimate friends, 
Says the author of “Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A.,” 
wrote that he had a strong feeling against the 
Way some dogs are tied up. He used to say a 
man would fare better tied up than a dog, because 
& man can take his coat off, but a dog lives in his 
forever. He declared that a tied-up dog, without 
daily exercise, goes mad or dies in three years. 

Landseer’s wonderful power over dogs is well 











known. An illustrious lady (whom we may ven- 
ture to identify as Her Majesty, Queen Victoria) 
asked him how it was he had gained his knowledge. 

“By peeping into their hearts,” he replied. 

A large party of his friends were with him at his 
house in St. John’s Wood one day. His servant 
opened the door; three or four dogs bounded in, 
one a very fierce-looking mastiff. 

The ladies recoiled, but there was no occasion 
for fear. The creature bounded up to Landseer 
and treated him like an old friend, making the 
most expansive demonstrations of delight. Some 
one remarked how fond the dog seemed of him. 

“I never saw him before in my life!” said 
Landseer. 
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WELL UP IN GEOGRAPHY. 


ae system of public instruction does not always 

show its impress upon those who become 
public men. The late Venezuelan question called 
out queries that were of interest to our minister 
to that country, who made note of them. 


In December, 1892, a Western member of the 
United States Congress arose in his place and 
seriously asked, “‘Where is Venezuela, anyhow ?”’ 
This was ene | a proposition to consolidate 
the missions to Venezuela and Guatemala, the 
impression being that the two republics were 
ad — om. » — , 

nother member, equally well up in geography, 
and equally enthusiastic in his advocac of “econ. 
omy,” wanted to consolidate the missions to 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Peru. 

It was during the same year that a St. Louis 
merchant wrote to our minister at Caracas to find 
out “the most available seaport of Venezuela on 
the Pacific.” A cattle dealer in Colorado inquired 
“whether, in order to visit Maracaibo, it would 
be necessary to sail via Europe.” Soon after- 
ward a tobacconist in Virginia wrote to ask 
“whether it would be advisable to ship samples 
via the Isthmus of Panama.”’ 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH. 


a in the Bangalore Magazine thus de- 
picts the difficulties of a foreigner in learning 
the English language: 


When the English tongue we speak, 

Why is break not rimed with freak? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say sew but likewise few, 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his horse with worse? 

Beard sounds not the same as heard; 

Cord is different from word ; 

Cow is cow, but low is low; 

Shoe is never rimed with foe. 

Think of hose and dose and lose, 

And of goose and yet of choose. 

Think of comb and tomb and bomb, 

Doll and roll and home and some. 

And since pay is rimed with say, 

Why not paid with said, I pray? 

We have blood and f and good. 

Mould is not pronounced like could. 
erefore done and gone and lone? 

Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sound and letters disagree. 
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CONVICT POWER. 


n one of the convict camps of New Caledonia 
timber is brought down from the hills to the 
sea by means of an odd railway. When Mr. 


George Griffith visited Prony, on his tour of prison | 


inspection, he was invited to enter the state car 
of this railway. 

There was no engine, but fifteen blue-clad 
figures, each with a halter and hook-rope over his 
shoulder, came from one of the dormitories. A 
long chain was shackled to the front of the car. 
The human beasts of draft passed the halters 
over their heads, and hooked the chain, seven 
on each side and one ahead. At first the line was 
almost level; but when we got into the hills came 
the collar-work, and our human cattle bent their 
necks and backs. 

For very shame’s sake we got off and walked 
whenever there was an excuse, and at last, to our 
infinite relief, the journey was over. In adistance 
of a little over four miles those ay — 
men had dragged us up fifteen hundred feet. I 
took an hour and three-quarters to do it. 
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MORAL THRASHING. 


entlemen of the old time who in boyhood 
knew the pleasure of having the welts 
raised by Doctor Birch in the schoolroom supple- 
mented by a dozen laid on by the paternal arm 
in the wood-shed may be qualified to point out 
the superiority of the present solemn system of 
correction, as Motherhood outlines it. 


“Bless me!” said Tommy’s great-uncle. “Do 
= to say that your teachers never thrash 
ou 


“Never,” replied Tommy. “We have moral 
suasion in our school.” 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, 
and locked out ard locked in and made to write 
one word a thousand times, and scowled at and 
jawed at; and that’s all.”’ 
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NOT THE SAME PRIVILEGE. 


_ imposes obligation, but it also brings a 
certain freedom from restrictions that bind 
the humble. A man of literary aspirations who 
had his way yet to make in the world wrote a 
poem, which he submitted to his wife before send- 
ing it out for publication. 

“Why, Henry,” she said, on looking it over, 
“you have made ‘hundred’ rime with ‘onward.’ ” 
“* “That’s all right,” he replied. “Tennyson did 


“Yes,” rejoined his wife. “Tennyson could do 
such a thing, but you can’t, Henry.’ 
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A SAFE PETITION. 


friend tells a writer in London M. A. P. that 

he met Mr. Arthur Balfour, the new Prime 

Minister of England, one evening at a dinner- 
party. 

The conversation turned on the importance in 
life of self-confidence. My friend repeated the 
saying, “God gie us a guid conceit 0’ oorsels.” 

r. Baifour added quickly, “And that, sir, is the 
only prayer that is always answered.” 
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| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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Our styles for Ladies’ wear comprise all color- 
ings in enamel. Our Belt Watches are artistic 
and new. Men’s and Boys’ Watches all sizes. 
Fully illustrated in our booklets, which are sent 
on application. They also state price at which 
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3 Extraordinary ‘ 
Announcement ! 


This Coat 
or $10 


Women’s fashion- 
able coats exactly 
like illustration, 
which was made 
from a photograph, 
heavy kersey cloth in 
pretty shades of red, 
brown and castor, also 
black ; storm collar and 
lapels of heavy Nutria 
Beaver fur, strapped 
seams and turned back 
cuffs ; lined throughout 
with satin Romain; all 
sizes from 32 to 44—the 
greatest coat value ever 

offered the readers of this paper. 7 1 0 

(Ask for coat, B 43.) 

Catalogue Free. bn gpm 
taining an exhaustive display of the leading winter 
fashions and a full line of general merchandise, 


will be sent upon request. It is a money-saving 
guide which no distant shopper should be without. 
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Wa hADE of Fine Cloth, 
sand exactly resem- 
ble linen goods. Not 
to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect-fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 


service. 

Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mall 30c. 
Send 6c.(inU.S.stamps) 
for Sample Collar or Pair 
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f it is a dentifrice, a mouth wash 

and a preserver of the gums 
combined. 
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Ses the shadows lie, unvexed by flashes 
Of leaping light that battled them, and dead 
Are the embers now—dead, and e’en their ashes 
To the four hungry winds were long since fed. 


Is this the ancient hearth, the sacred altar 
Of home so hallowed in the days of old? 
Ah, well may memory faint and fancy falter 
And lips press dumbly to the stones so cold! 


Here is the groove, worn by the constant rocking 


Of mother’s chair in days of long ago, 
And there the peg where hung the Christmas 
stocking, 


Knit by her tireless hand from heel to toe. 
Closed is the fireplace now, and all its olden 
Beloved votaries departed; sealed 
The glowing gateway, thro’ which vistas golden 
To widening eyes of childhood were revealed. 
Sealed is the magic portal, thro’ which streaming, 
Youth viewed the glory of a coming dawn, 
The while the failing eyes of age saw gleaming, 
The lingering glory of a sunset gone. 
Ah, wondrous gateway! rare, celestial portal! 
Thro’ which, at length, eyes dim with grief beheld 
The wife and mother, sainted and immortal, 
With every doubt and mystery dispelled. 
Still on the hearth, before the empty altar 
Of home, so hallowed in the days of old, 
Hope wakes again, and faith, that cannot falter, 
Kneels prayerfully to kiss the stones so cold. 


® © 
MORNING - GLORIES. 


anishing with early dewdrops 
At the kiss of sun, 
Whispering their gracious message 
Ere the day’s begun, 

Soft unfurling silken banners, 

Rosy, white and blue, 
Like the Father’s tender mercies, 

Every morning new. . 

Mrs. J. H. PARSONS. 


® © 
THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


ihe importance of a highway is 

not necessarily proportionate to 

its length. Although the 
Uganda railway, which now con- 
nects the “Pearl of Africa,” as 
Lake Victoria Nyanza is called, 
with the Indian Ocean, is only five 
hundred and seventy-two miles long, 
its existence has been the means of 
suppressing the slave-trade through- 
out British East Africa. T'wenty- 
seven years ago it took Stanley 
eight months to travel from sea to 
lake ; two years ago six months were 
required for the same journey. To- 

arassencer. ay it takes two and a half days. 

Commenting on the great change wrought in 
the twenty-seven years since his own first 
Uganda explorations, Stanley tells in the Inde- 
pendent how he climbed the highest peak of a 
little island in the Nyanza and reflected upon the 
future: “I seemed to see steamers trailing their 
dark smoke over the gray waters of the bay, 
loaded with passengers, . . . and the natives of 
the east coast making blood brotherhood with 
the natives of the west coast. I seemed to hear 
church-bells ringing at a great distance, and I 
hoped and prayed that some day that vision 
might be realized. In those days Mtesa of 
Uganda impaled his victims and clubbed his 
women to death upon the slightest provocation— 
and all along the shores barbarous people were 
sighing and thirsting for blood. To-day the 
converts of Uganda are carrying the gospel to 
the distant lands of the west ; three hundred and 
twenty churches have been established, with 
ninety thousand Christian people; there are five 
hundred children in the Mengo school.” 

If, as Sir Henry asserts, the lake region has 
advaneed so marvelously during the slow period 
when the laden porters carried the loads of the 
missionary and the sugar-chest of the trader up 
to Uganda, what will be its rate of progress now 
that Uganda is brought within two and a half 
days of the sea? ‘To the undaunted services of 
explorers, the fidelity of missionaries and the 
sagacity of English administrators the great 
Uganda railway adds an almost incalculable 
force in the regeneration of East Africa. 

And how came that part of Africa to be 
explored, and who were the first explorers to 
accomplish important and permanent results? 
They were Christian missionaries. First came 
the great Livingstone. Stanley himself made 
his first trip into the interior of Africa and began 
his career as an explorer in the effort to find 
Livingstone. ‘The story of the great Scotchman’s 
zeal, his devotion to the cause of Christ and his 
death in the wilderness of the Dark Continent 
made one of the most eloquent missionary 
sermons ever preached. 

In Hawaii, in Samoa, in New Guinea, in 
China and in Japan the missionaries have 
written their deeds into history. They have 
been the pioneers of material as well as of spiritual 
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development and advancement. It is well to 
keep this in mind when men see and comment 
upon the completion of a great work like the 


Uganda railway. . 


THE WORK-DOGS OF THE NORTH. 


he Klondike excitement caused a great 
demand for dogs capable of drawing sleds, 
and many dogs of civilized breeds were 
taken there by newcomers. But to me, writes 
Tappan Adney in Our Animal Friends, the ideal 
dog of the north will always be the dog whose 
breed has been for generations accustomed to the 
cold and the hard work and the hunger that must 
at some time fall to the lot of the dog, although he 
may be owned by the best and kindest of masters. 


Often I pitied the poor “outside” dog, travellin 
along awkwardly with head down, as if ashame 
of the drudgery of dragging loads, and contrasted 
his bearing with the HBuutiness and sturdy self- 
reliance of the thick-haired, broad - chested, 
pointed-eared, sharp-muzzled, wolf-eyed fellow 
who trotted along with head erect, neither know- 
ing nor wanting anything better than just the life 
he was leading. ’ 

Capable of working for days without a mouthful 
of food, he may not shirk his labor, _ he knows 
how to economize his strength. Perhaps in ateam 
of dogs half may be outside, the rest “inside” 
dogs; at a stop the civilized dog stands, waiting; 
the native drops upon the snow and curls up for 
a sleep. This is the key-note to the essential 
differences between the civilized and the native 
dog—the one depends on his master, the other 
takes care of himself. 

The busy time of the northern dog is from snow- 
fall to spring, and then every dog must work 
since he can easily draw more than a man would 
find it convenient to haul. On a trail where men 
must break the way on snow-shoes, one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty pounds per dog is the 
rule, teams often make sixty miles a da 
for ten successive days, as between Dawson an 
Skagway. The egy =A gait of a dog not over- 
loaded compels the driver to follow at a pace 
between a walk and a trot. 

Under provocation the dog-driver’s nee goes 
faster than this; but the dog does not d, and 
on the whole he is not abused. The driver, rough 
as he may appear, does not club his animals, and 
seldom uses a >. He shakes the refractory 
dog “by the scruff of the neck,” or pounds his hairy 
sides with a big mittened fist; but these things do 


not hugst much. 

The wisest drivers pat the dog, talk to him, try 
toexplain. If, after repeated endeavors, the dog 
“knows” but continues to sulk, the driver admin- 
isters chastisement—one, too, that he will remem- 

r. I have talked mueh with professional 
freighters about this. They “baste” a sulky do 
only when they have to, and they assured me tha 
there was no surer or eo way to spoil a dog 
for driving than to yell, threaten or whip him 
when he is op | confused. 

I have seen dogs that seemed to know that their 
yw deserved punishment. My cabin stood 
at the edge of Bonanza Creek, and the trail 
ee afew feet from my door. Where it dro ped 

‘om the level to the frozen bed of the creek there 
was a short, steep rise that often gave trouble 
to teams returning with a heavy load. A sled 
came along with a driver at the pole and two 


dogs. 

Fhey stopped on the hillock. No urging could 
make them go >. The leader was wi as 
could be, but on the slope the hinder dog shirked 
every time. t len the leader turned, and 
jumping upon the hinder dog, put him down on the 
snow, and for a while the air was filled with angry 
snarls and the yells of the under dog. Presently 
the driver took the hinder dog out, and the leader 
alone hauled the load up. 


* ¢ 


OVER A WATERFALL. 


he author of “Twenty Years in the Near 

East” relates the story of a singular adven- 

ture which befell him while he was fishing 
in one of the rivers of Montenegro. The story 
recalls at once all those foolish and usually fatal 
attempts to go over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
The writer had followed up the stream for a mile 
or so when he came to a waterfall some forty or 
fifty feet in height. Seeking a place to cross, he 
went above the fall and decided to make the 
venture on some smooth, moss-grown stones a few 
feet above the fall. 


The stream, he says, was twenty feet wide, 
perhaps, and T starte cautiously, feeling my way 
along with the water just over my toes. was 
midway of the stream when a pebble shifted, 
my foot slipped, and the next moment I was down 
and plunging over the fall. I had not time to save 
myself or think more than that this was the end 
of life for me. 

I struck a stone with my foot and turned a 
complete somersault in the air, and then I knew 
nothing. After a while I recovered consciousness, 
and was amazed to find myself alive. I was lame 
in every joint, but found myself able to walk and 
move my arms. I discovered this much, and then 
I fain This happened two or three times, and 
each time the water revived me. 

Two ant women came along, and with their 
assistance I managed to get back to the hotel, 
where it was found that two of my ribs were 
broken, a wrist pees, sprained, one arm splintered 
and my thigh terribly bruised. My watch ina 
heavy, le mn oy oy was smashed 
atoms, even the jewels in the holes being punched 


Why I was not killed outright by such a fall 
will always remain a mystery. 





* © 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


he Sultan of Morocco is the possessor of 
only one man-of-war, and the discipline 
aboard that vessel is so lax as to be humor- 
ous to those who have visited the ship. Frances 
Macnab describes in her “Ride in Morocco” a 
visit to the Morocco navy. In the absence of the 
captain, she was received by the chief engineer 
and another officer, probably a marine. They 
were both Germans, and entered thoroughly into 
the humor of the situation. 


The chief engineer had five Germans under 
him, and between them they kept the engines in 
an apparently high state of cthelency ; ut the 
crew, who were all Moors, changed every third 
day. They knew nothing at all about ships, nor 
would they learn. The pay is excellent. They 
are three days on board and three on shore, 
and 4 get their food on board an e pounds 
a month, Such a berth is-consideréd a suitable 
reward for any friend or relation of sultan. 

However much these “sailors” may differ among 
themselves, on one point they are agreed—nething 
will induce them to obey an order. If they ar 
ordered to do a thing ey 
immediately, and argue that it would be much 
better not to do it. ‘ 

This spirit of disobedience is no fault of theirs. 
Measures to enforce discipline are forbidden by 





y are 
dispute the order | th 





the sultan; but the German officers can hale the 
erew before the governor of the town. When 
this is resorted to, the governor asks who the 
prisoner is. 

“Oh, he’s the uncle of the sultan’s wife,” is the 
sy = or, “He is the cousin of the sultan’s uncle.” 

“Well, iet the poor fellow go,” says the pasha. 
“You shouldn’t give him so much to do.” And 
there the matter ends. 

On one oceasion a little light occupation was 
found for one of the crew, to which, it was thought, 
he would not object. He was to hold the office of 
lamp-trimmer to the ship; but he did it so badly, 
in fact, so seldom made any attempt at touching 
the lamps at all, that the officer remonstrated. 

“Who are you, to talk to me?’ inquired the 


Moor. ‘Don’t you know that I am the sultan’s 
cousin?” This disposed effectually of further 
lamp-trimming. 


“It is your work to clean the deck, and therefore 
‘ou must do it,” said the German officer to one of 
hese Moorish seamen. 

“Why should I de it?’’ asked the Moor. “You 
are a German, and you come here to work. Do 
it yourself. Ido not come here to work. Iam the 
cousin of the grand vizier.” 











mperial month, the sunset of the year, 
Thou must be near to nature’s inmost heart; 
For thee alone her hidden dyes appear, 
Her secret alchemies are set apart. 


There’s not a bush but crimsons with delight, 
No vine but burns with its consuming fire, 
While from the valley to the mountain-height 
The woods are all aflame with wild desire. 


&® & 


HER OLDEST FRIEND. 


he writer known as “Mrs. Grant of Laggan” 

| was, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, one of the idols of literary society, 

both in London and Edinburgh. She died in 1834, 


in her eighty-fourth year, a dear old lady who | in 


made no pretensions to being younger than she 
was. She had a sweet spirit and a delightful 
sense of humor, never more charmingly illustrated 
than in her account of her last appearance at a 
large public gathering, a flower-show in a public 
hall. 

I had no bonnet, she says, but a very respect- 
able cap; and as I walked in from my sedan-chair 
I was surprised to see another lady with exactly 
such crutches and y— } such a shawl as my 
own. I looked with much interest at my fellow 
ae. and this interest she seemed to recip- 


rocate. 
She took her place in another nave equall 
large and splendid, but so open that I had a full 
view of it. Amid all the flush of bloom before me 
I often withdrew my attention to regard this 
withered flower with still increasing interest, the 
more so that every time I turned to look her eye 


8 
met mine, and at length, I thought, with a familiar in 


expression. At last I remarked it to those about 
me, and said I thought she would like to be int:o- 
duced to me when the show was over. Her figure 
was as ample as my own, but I comforted myself 
with the reflection that I had a better face, hers 
be! almost ugly. I rose at length, and so did 
she 1 saw her no more. 

re was no such room and no lady. Large 
folding doors of looking-glass and my own figure 
had deceived me. This could searcely have hap- 
pened had I been familiar with my own counte- 
nance, but I have actually not looked in a mirror 
for more than two years. 


® © 
NO PRECEDENT. 


hen colleges are conferring degrees with 
W a generosity verging on the prodigal, it is 

refreshing to read the comment made by 
the Rey. John Thompson of Rockford, Ilinois. 
He declined to use the title “Doctor of Divinity,’’ 
which was conferred upon him, and added, “In 
my judgment, the degree of D. D. should be 
reserved for men who have displayed extraordi- 
nary scholarly attainments, or have accomplished 
great things in their work.” His attitude was 
discussed, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, at a 
certain alumni dinner, when some one told the 
following story: 


German university suddenly developed the 
onorary degrees, and a 
Scottish doctor, named Macpherson, who 

obtained his degree by po labor, became 
dis; d. He sent a polite letter to the faculty, 
asking them to bestow a degree upon his servant. 
The doctor was a man, and the jocose nature 
of the ea pone | was not suspected, so parchment 


was duly sen’ 

e doctor, after acknowledging its receipt, 
added that since they had been so kind as to give 
his servant a degree, it would add to his ob ge 
tion if they would confer one upon his horse. But 
the faculty, the joke once fairly scented, rose to 
the occasion. 

“We are obliged,” they wrote, “respectfully to 
decline the granting so distinguished a favor. 
We have searched the college records for a 

recedent, but the only one to be found lies in the 
act that some years ago a degree was conferred 
upon an ass, named Macpherson.” 


® © 


ENTERTAINING ROYALTY. 


ihe first time William IV. of England and 
| “good Queen Adelaide” sat at a commoner’s 
table was on the occasion of a dinner given 
to their majesties by Colonel Clitherow of Boston 
House, Middlesex. It was an unpretentious 
affair, such as might be given in honor of visiting 
commoners at the present time, and fell far below 
the height of elegance now set for similar enter- 
tainments. But there was no lack of hospitality, 
and all details had been arranged with an eye for 
effect. 


It was summer, and the haymakers on the estate 
were drawn up on the side of the fine old garden 
opposite the house; the men and women in their 
homespun clothes, the x pw pn and the handsome 
horses making a cheerful and pretty picture. 

Their majesties arrived at seven o’clock and the 
company sat down to dine at half past seven. 
During that half-hour the queen walked about 
e garden, even down to the hay-field. The 
haymakers cheered her, and when she came 
round to the house, instead of turning in she most 
graciously walked on to the flower-garden, and 
stood five minutes chatting to the party, which 








7 the natives time to Ret her dress by heart. 


t was very simple, all white, and her bonnet was 
small, with little nodding white feathers. 

As to the dinner, the sister of the host wrote in 
a letter giving an account of the affair, that it was 
“so perfect that it was impossible to know a single 
thing on the table,” and that must be termed an 
entirely correct dinner for such a 4 

“The absurd conjecture of people at the expense 
of the day to my brother induces me,” wrote Miss 
Clitherow, “‘to tell you what it actually was, for we 
should be ashamed at the sum guessed at. I have 
made the closest calculation I possibly can, which 
includes fees to borrowed servants, ringers, police, 
carriage of things from and to London, and I have 
got to forty-four pounds. Never was less wine 

rank at a dinner, and that I cannot estimate, but 
five pounds, I think, will cover it. Everybody not 
fate pegs must agree that we were let off very 
well at fifty pounds.” 

The favored few who have had the honor of 
arranging and paying for a dinner to his majesty, 
Edward VI1., in the year of 1902 would doubtless 
“agree” that it was indeed “very well.” 


& © 


“TI CANOTIE.” 


t. Pierre, whose unfortunate fate is so well 
S known, according to Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, 
author of ‘““Two Years in the French West 
Indies,” was a town that could not feed itself; 
cattle, salt, meats, flour, cheese, dried fish, all 
came from abroad, especially from America. 
Therefore the arrival of an American steamer 
was an occasion of joyous excitement among the 
natives. No sooner did a steamer drop anchor 
than she was surrounded by a fleet of the funniest 
little boats imaginable. 


These ’ti canotié, these little canoe-boys and 
rofessional divers, are, for the most part, sons of 
atmen of color, the real canotiers. I cannot 
find who first inven the ’ti canot. The shape 
and dimensions of the little canoe are fixed 
according to a tradition several generations old; 
and no improvements upon the original mode 
seem to have ever been attempted, with the sole 
exception of a tiny water-tight box contrived 
sometimes at one end, in which the palettes, or 
miniature paddles, and various other trifles may 
be stowed away. 

The actual cost of material for a canoe of this 
kind seldom exceeds twenty-five or thirty cents; 
and nevertheless the number of canoes is no 
very large, I doubt if there be more than fifteen 

the harbor, as the families of Martinique 
boatmen are all so poor that twenty-five sous are 
difficult to spare, in spite of the cer ay that the 
little son can earn fifty times the amount within a 
month after owning a canoe. 

For the manufacture of a canoe an American 
lard box or kerosene-oil box is preferred by reason 
of its shape; but any well-constructed shipping- 
ease of small size would serve the purpose. The 
top is removed; the sides and the corners of the 
bottom are sawed out at certain angles; and 
the pieces removed are utilized for the sides 
of the bow and stern, sometimes, also, in makin 
the little box for the paddles, or palettes, whic 
are simply thin pieces of cone wood about the 
form and size of a cigar-box lid. “Then the little 
boat is tarred and varnished. It cannot sink, 
although it is quite easil 7 

There are no seats. The boys—there are usually 
two to each canot—simply squat down in the 
bottom, facing each other. They can paddle with 
surprising swiftness over a smooth sea; and it is 
a oe sight to witness one of their prize contests 
racing. 


* © 


NO ORDINARY WASHERWOMAN. 


ihe dignity of labor has a firm upholder in a 
colored woman at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
where President Roosevelt has his home. 

This woman is nearly eighty years old, and has 
been the Roosevelts’ laundress for many years; and 
as Mr. Roosevelt has climbed the political ladder 
her prices for washing have risen step by step, so 
that now they have gone beyond the reach of 
Oyster Bay residents. A New York paper has 
this story to tell of a visitor who wanted some 
work done: 


“Well, I don’t know, missis,” she said. 
know I wash for the President?’ 

“Yes, I know it,” I replied, “but can’t you wash 
for me, also?” 

“I suppose I can,” she answered, “but I get 
ae good money for my work, ’cause I do the 
esident’s wash. What do you want to pay?” 

I named a sum such as is regularly charged. 
Alice looked at me in disgust, and for the first 
time paused from her work and drew herself up to 


Pp: 
her full height. : 

“Well,” she said, in a tone of disdain, “I charge 
just three times that. If you wants your wash 
done by the same woman that does the Presi- 
dent’s, I reckon you’ve got to have the manne? to 
pay for it. I don’t do any common wash!” And 
with the last scornful sentence Alice went back 
to her work, and all negotiations were off. 


“You 


® © 


ON OUTPOST DUTY. 


Canadian, Lieut. Hart McHarg, in describing 

A his experiences during the South African 

campaign, says that outpost duty was a 

very serious one through the long nights. Yet 

often some little incident. occurred to relieve the 
monotony. 


One night when the countersign was ‘“‘Saskatch- 
ewan,” a Cornwall patrol came along, and was 
challenged in the usual way. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Patrol.” 

“Stand, patrol! Advance one, and give the 
countersign!” 

“Oh, I can’t remember the word! Something 
like ‘catch-as-catch-can’!”’ 

_The outpost gave him a lecture on the pronun- 
ee of Canadian words, and then allowed him 
0 pass. 

t another time the countersign was “Halifax,” 
and a French-Canadian sentry challenged some 
one paring: 

“Halt! Who goes dere?” 

“Friend.” 

“Advance, frien’. Say ‘haversack’ and pace on. 
All is vell.” 


& © 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


woman who was attracted by the bright face 
A of a little colored boy who served as 
“Buttons” in a Southern boarding-house 
stopped one day in the hall to have a few words 
with him. 


“How old are you, Pomp?” she asked. 

“T's jes’ precedin’ my teens, missy,” he 
answered, promptly. 

“And have you brothers and sisters?” continued 
his questioner. 

“Habn’t a brudder nor a sister nor a farder 
nor a mudder,” said the little darky, solemnly. 


“I’m all dere is ob us, missy.” 
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MY GRANDMA. 
Anna Paschall. 


'y grandma sits in a rocking-chair, 
By the window, in the sun ; 
She wears a soft little lacy cap, 
And a big white apron over her lap, 
And there’s always room for a little girl there 
That’s tired of frolic and fun. 


grandma has always a pocket full 

Of peppermint drops and cakes ; 

And she knows such pretty songs that she sings, 
And stories about—oh, lots of things. 

And sometimes she lets me wind the wool 
For the stockings and things she makes. 


he told mé a queer thing the other day, 
And she says it’s really true— 
My grandma had soft red cheeks one time, 
And hair that was just as black as mine; 
And she could run and tumble and play, 
And all the things I can do! 


wish I had known my grandma then ; 
How very nice it would be 
If grandma were little and played with me, 
Dressing our dollies, and going to tea, 
And swinging, and watching the bantie hen, 
And climbing the cherry-tree ! 


Y when we were too tired out to play, 
And the sandman crept along, 
What should I do for my grandma’s lap, 
And her songs to drowsy me into a nap? 
I’m glad my grandma is old and gray, 
While I’m just little and young! 








THE VACANT HOUSE. 


By Florence Josephine Boyce. 


own over the door of the bluebird’s box 
A curtain of lace is drawn; 
No need of bolts or of iron locks 
Though the little blue tenants are gone, 
For the curtain swings out in the autumn air, 
And a thoughtful old spider has fastened it 
there. 


They came with the robin to herald the spring, 
And a right royal welcome they had; 

Their gay little chirrup would bubble and ring 
Though the weather-vane’s temper were bad; 

And often they’d sit for a minute or more 

Up where the spider has curtained the door. 


| And then they were carrying timbers of straw 


From the stack that was out in the shed; 


| Both busily working with hammer and saw, 


And feathers for filling their bed. 
And now through the branches I see them no more, 
And the thoughtful old spider has curtained the 
door. 


I saw a red squirrel, out calling to-day, 
Run up on the branches to peek, [away 
But the shades were all drawn, and he hurried 
With a nut hidden back in his cheek ; 
And I hope that the tenants, when winter is o’er, 
Will thank the old spider who curtained the door. 


Stu 2 —__ 


aw ‘andles were lighted in the houses, ‘ai 
j read Jimmy. “The fowls retired to 
roost ; the cocks were crowing all around 
as at the break of day ; objects could not 
be distinguished but at very little dis- 
tance; and everything bore the appear- 
ance and gloom of night.’ 

“Well, so they do every night,’’ 
“That’s not wonderful.” 

“Oh, but this was in the daytime,” said 
Jimmy. “The darkness began about ten o’clock 
in the morning and lasted all day long. The 
histories all tell of it, and call it the Dark Day. 
It was May 19, 1780.” 

Jennie’s only answer was a great yawn, for 
she did not care for history as Jimmy did. The 
two were keeping house alone. Father and 
mother had gone to stay all day and all night. 
Jimmy and Jennie had celebrated by sitting up 
very late. 

“How jolly it will be not to have anybody 
call us in the morning!” said Jimmy. “Let’s 
sleep as late as we want to for once.” 

“Oh, no, let’s get up early. There’s lots to 
do, and we don’t want father and mother to 
think we neglect things,” said conscientious 
Jennie. 





said Jennie. 


Fifteen minutes later they were both sound | book. 


AN UNHISTORIC DARK DAY. 


By Bertha E. Bush. 


and no ticking was heard for five hours. Then, 
without any apparent reason, it began again, as 
watches sometimes do. 

The house was very still in the morning and | 
the two children slept heavily. Jennie woke | 
up first just in time to hear the clock strike. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, wake up!” she cried. 
seven o’clock.’’ 


They had always been early risers at the farm, | 


|}and seven o’clock seemed very late to them. 


Jimmy jumped up like a shot. He hurried to 
do the chores, and 
breakfast. It was a dull, cloudy day, and not a 
glimpse could they get of the sun. 
to his weeding, like the faithful farmer boy he 
was, and Jennie was very busy about the house 
till the clock struck twelve. Then she called 
Jimmy in to dinner. They were very merry at 
dinner, and ate a long time. 

“How dark it is!” said Jennie, when the 
meal was fairly over. “It must be going to rain.” 

They hastened out to scan the sky, but no 
rain-cloud was to be seen, only the gray mist 
that had covered the sun all day. 


“Why! Why-e!” cried Jennie in astonish- 
ment. “The chickens are going to roost. 


Jimmy, it’s another Dark Day!” 
Jimmy ran into the house and brought out the 
He had to hold it close to his eyes to see 


asleep, and only the old clock was left to make | in the dim light. 


a noise in the farm kitchen. But the clock was 


not so faithful as usual. Something was wrong | way it was then. 
| Day. 


with it. In the middle of the night it stopped, 


| 


“Yes!” he cried, excitedly. “It’s just the 
We’re having another Dark 


Hooray! Go and look at the clock.” 


“Tt’s 


Jennie hurried to get the | 


Jimmy went | 


“A quarter past one,” reported Jennie. | 
“Jimmy, we'll have to light a lamp. Oh, 1) 
wish—I wish—that it was night, so that mother 
would come.’’ 

“Nonsense!” said Jimmy, although his own 
hands trembled queerly. “It’s only living 
history over again. Don’t be a coward, Jennie. | 
Just think how grand it is to be alive on such 
a wonderful day.” | 

“Don’t go out to weed again!” begged Jennie. 
“Stay in the house with me.” 

So Jimmy stayed, and although he wouldn’t 
have liked to own it, he was glad to stay. He 
even wiped the dishes, “for company,” he said. 
At two o’clock a rattle of wheels was heard, and 
a buggy drove into the yard. 

“Tt’s mother!”’ cried Jennie, joyfully, and ran 
out, dish-cloth in hand. Mother got out with 
her arms full of packages and a beaming smile. 
But she looked at father queerly when she saw 
what the children were doing. 

“Why, Jennie,” she said, 
your supper dishes done yet?” 

“Supper!” cried Jimmy and Jennie. “Why, 
|ma, you mean dinner! Did you come early 
| because you thought we’d be afraid? We might 


“haven’t you got 





have been if we hadn’t read about the other 


Dark Day in the history last night.”’ 

“Early! Dark Day!’ Mother looked up in 
astonishment. ‘What are you children thinking 
| of? What time do you think it is?” 

“Two o’clock in the afternoon,” chorused 
Jimmy and Jennie, pointing to the clock. 

Then mother laughed. Oh, how she laughed! 
The table fairly shook till all the dishes rattled. 

“It’s almost eight o’clock at night! The old 
clock must have stopped. O father, father, 
did you ever hear of anything so funny?” 

But Jimmy and Jennie did not think it so 
} very funny. It was not till years after that they 

saw much amusement in their unhistoric Dark 
Day. 
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GRANDMOTHER gave Annie and Willie an 
orange. “I wish there were two, but if you | 
divide this one,’’ she said, “each of you will get 
a taste.” As Annie took the fruit-knife from 
the table, Willie remarked anxiously, “If one of | 
us should sae’frice, I would get two tastes.” 


“Wat's the matter with your head, Madge ?” 
asked a visitor on seeing a child’s hair wound in 
curl-papers. Little Madge, whose two sisters | 
have naturally curly hair, answered glibly, | 
“Why, I have to do this because my hair is| 
natcherly braidy.” 


\ 


The 
Take a 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 

RIDDLE. 
Sometimes we are rosy pink, 
Oft, alack! as black as ink. 
You must drive us if you'd see 
Just how useful we can be. 
Though you should possess a score 
Many a man has thousands more. 
You may cut us, he instead 
Hits us often on the head. 


2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a morning song 
And leave the ocean grand ; 

And likewise change a moving power 
Into a stretch of land. 

’Tis thus you make of filmy cloth 
An earnest, steady look ; 

And from an urchin of the street 
Improvement you will book. 

Now me ~ ye a string of links, 
*Twill help to form your face ; 

If you destroy a heritage, 
A worker takes its place. 

Now syncopate an evil one 
And you will gain a prize ; 

Then dare transform a e ooking- stove 
And anger flames the eyes. 

And now we’ll change a country far 
And see what grandma did; 

If thus you spoil a filament, 
The flame cannot be hid. 

We'll on a racket now and see 
What always is ahead ; 

Now we’ll transform a child to find 
A building in its stead 

The man who gives will disappear, 
You see the passageway ; 

And what was once a bunch of yarn 
Is on your hand to-day. 


cups just from China. 


4. 
SUFFIX PUZZLE. 
One suffix use for every change, 
And mark in each transition strange. 
From crusty mass that heavy lies, 
To flaming gas that skyward flies. 


From stiffness queer with catching pain, 


To chirping insect in the lane. 
From common knowledge, 
To kitchen tool, a spider black. 

From mechanism strong to hold, 

To precious ornament of gold. 

From bundle tied, or store, of bale, 
To ship or boat w hich takes the mail. 
From vacant surface, empty space, 
To woolen cover laid in pla. 


art or knack, 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
that his is such that he 
can ti ake no - 
-- - boy for ‘not being -, but 
-- to say that I am so myself? 
The cat’s -- were stung by a ----, and she 
would have been glad to ---- them for othe rs. 
boys took off their ----- to and it 
good deal for medicine in conse que nee. 
and your thirst. These 
are direct from Japan, and here is of 
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NOT AN APOSTATE. 


Pp” O’Connell, a clever old Irishman, recently 
came into possession of a cow at small cost to 
himself. He wished to sell the animal, as he had 
no place in which to keep her, but his wife, who 
had long wanted a cow, was of another mind. 
The Chicago Tribune tells how the matter was 
settled. 


“We'll keep it,” said Bridget. “Just you run 
across the street now and ask Mr. Calkins if he’ll 
vet ne keep the cow in his empty barn for half the 
milk.” 


Mr. Calkins is the popular pastor of one of the 
Protestant churches of the neighborhood, but Pat 
and his wife are Catholics. Pat made the 

roposition, and Mr. Calkins listened with a grow- 
be twinkle in his eye. 

“Why, certainly, Pat,” he said. “I’ll let you 
use my barn as long as you like—on one condition: 
that you. come to my church every Sunday for the 
eleven-o’clock service.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Pat consented, and 
the bargain was made. The cow was moved into 
the minister’s barn, and on the following Sunday 
Pat was in a pew at Mr. Calkins’s church. 

The next rr some one told Mr. Calkins that in 
addition to attending services at his church Pat 
had also gone to early mass at the Catholic church, 
and when next they met Mr. Catkins, with the 
idea of teasing the old man, took him to task for 
om duplic ty 

“Pat,” he said, “you’re playing me false about 
that cow.” 

“Sure an’ I’m not,” said Pat. ‘“Wasn’t I at your 
church on the Sunday as I promised ?”’ 

“Yes, but you went to the five-o’clock mass, 
too.” 

“But how can you blame me for that?” answered 
Pat. “I went to your church for me cow’s sake, | 
and to mass for me own.” 


* © 


STOCK IN TRADE. 


etors in China are very well paid, but are 
much despised. No actor or son of an 
actor, says the Chicago News, can compete at the 
public examinations for the literary degree which 
is the doorway to public office, and consequently 
the actor’s profession, when once adopted, is vital 
to those who follow it. 


An English doctor was called to attend a young 
actor whose leg was in a bad condition from care- 
less treatment. The foot had been amputated, as 
a result of compound fracture caused by a fall on 
the stage. Filth and neglect had done the rest, 
and there was very little chance of the man’s 
recovery. Still the doctor felt justified in taking 
that chance, and therefore amputated the man’s 
leg. To the surprise of the doctor, the leg healed 
“by first intention,’ and in a few weeks the actor 
was ready to resume work. The doctor fitted him 
with an artificial leg, and his good fortune began. 

He at once undertook a part where his leg was 
knocked off, to the horror of the audience. After 
the apparent accident he was carried off the 
stage, and presently reappeared, walking as well 
as before. 

The Chinese are unfamiliar with artificial legs. 
and each time the dramatic incident occurred 
they regarded it as a miracle. 
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ALL SIGNS FAILED. 


ords are the only means of expressing some 

ideas. As two of the characters argue in 
one of Doctor Hale’s stories, gestures will not 
express the Declaration of Independence nor the 
“Elegy in a Country Churehyard.” A funny 
instance of the failure of signs appears in a story 
told by the New York Sun. 


I shall never forget my first visit to Madrid, said 
a lady. I was the only member of our party who 
knew any Spanish, and I know but one word, that 
one being leche,—milk,—but by means of gesture 
we managed to get along until breakfast was 
served. Then, as luck would have it, the maid 
brought my coffee without any milk, and, also, as 
luck would have it, I prom tly forgot the one 
word of Spanish I knew, and which of all words 
was the one most wanted at that moment. 

This time neither gesture nor yous was of any 
avail, so at last in desperation I seized a piece of 

aper and a and drew a picture of a cow. 

hereupon the maid Sripped off, and came back 
with three tickets to the bull-fight. 


*® © 


SIMPLE METHODS. 


he young ladies of a fashionable school were 

one day told that they must review a course 
in arithmetic. “I don’t see any sense in it,” said 
one haughty maiden. “I don’t know how to 
subtract, and I don’t know how to multiply, but I 
probably never shall need to.” 


“Then you can’t even buy a yard of ribbon and 
be sure you have the correct change,” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes, indeed!” was the reply. “I always know 
how to manage that. I give the clerk a large 
bill, and he gives me something back.” 

A similar simplicity of method is noted by the 
New York Evening Post in an answer from an 
examination paper. 

The candidate had applied for an appointment 
as patrolman, and was asked, “If you were in the 
vicinity of the general post-office, and wished to 
go to the Zoélogical Garden in the Bronx, how 
would you set about making the trip?” 

“T should ask a policeman,” was the answer, 
written apparently in good faith. 


@ © 


SOUND REASONING. 


t has been said of the Southern darky that he 

has not always a clear idea as to property 

rights, but on some points it appears that he is 
not in the least hazy. 


An old colored man in the days “befo’ de wah” 
was given one of his master’s cast-off hats, which 
he wore with great pride. One Sunday his master 
met him coming home from a camp-meeting in 
a pouring rain, bareheaded and holding his hat 
under his coat. Later on the master questioned 
him jocosely : 

“Why didnt you wear your hat, Jerry? Did 
you feel the need of cooling your head?” 

“You see it’s like dis, sah,” responded Jerry. 
se ed head is vours, but my hat is mine, and 
nachelly I feeis tike taking care ob it, sah.” 








40 Highest Awards in and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER @& CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 








COFFEE VISE. 
HOLDS FAST UNTIL YOU GET A KNOCK-DOWN. 

“I had used coffee moderately up to six years 
ago,” Writes a lady from Piney Creek, Maryland, 
“when I was seized with an attack of nervous 
prostration, and was forbidden coffee by my 
physician. I was constantly under treatment for 
nearly three years. After my recovery I once took 
a cup of coffee, and it made me so sick I did not 
want any more. 

“After the nervous prostration my stomach was 
very weak, so that I had to be careful with my 
appetite. As soon as I would eat certain things 
I would have an attack of stomach trouble some- 
times lasting several weeks; so when I was 
attacked by erysipelas two years ago my stomach 
was immediately out of order. 

“I kept getting worse, until nothing would stay 
on my stomach, not even rice-water or milk, and 
I was so weak I had to be fed with a spoon. I 
had a craving for something like coffee, but that 
was impossible, so father went to town and got 
some Postum Food Coffee; and when he asked 
the doctor if I might have it, he quickly answered, 
‘Yes.’ Mother made it exactly as directed, and 
brought me part of a cup, and it was delicious, 
satisfied every craving, and, best of all, stayed 
on my stomach without distress, giving comfort 
instead. For several days I lived on Postum, 
gradually increasing the amount I took until I 
could drink a cupful. Then 1 began to take solid 
food with it, and so got well and strong again. I 
now use it constantly, and I am entirely free from 
any stomach trouble. 

“Father and mother both use it. Coffee made 
mamma nervous, and disagreed with her stomach 
so that she would taste it for hours after drinking. 
Father had stomach trouble for five or six years, 
and used to be deprived of various articles of 
food on account of it. Now he can eat anything 
since he quit coffee and uses Postum. Father 
says that it is better than Mocha or Java.” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. 








Practical Telephone a 


No electrical knowledge necessary. 
Construct s te! line to your friend's 

| house, to the , or from room to room. 

} THE HANOY JUNIOR equipment—2 tele- 
phones, 4 batteries, 100 , 8c 
staples; ready for use; full instructions for 

up. Guaranteed to talk and ring a dis- 

tance of 1000 feet. They work perfectly, use 

only 1 wire, guaranteed absolutely practical. 

pepo to points in U. 5. east 

of Rocky Mountains, allowance be- 

yond), with inspection privilege on re- 
ceipt of $6; money refunded if notas |] 

Po royey THE HAINES AND 

NOYES CO., Dept. 0, 118W. Jackson 

Blvd. Chicago, [1l.,220 Broadway ,New 

York City. Extra 


= 


wire and batteries 

at slight additional 

cost. Bright boys 
make money handling them. 
Write for particulars. 
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100 


FOREIGN 
evi'ues 2 cents. 
All different and genuine. Onl 
one to each person. Approv: 
sheets. 50% com. Price-list free. New 
Eng. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 






SCS 


The complexion 
of the weather has 
no effect on the com- 
plexion of the house 
painted with Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


PitrssurGH Pirate Grass Co., General Distributers 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
Patron Paint Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



























” DAISY - 
““ SENTINEL ” 


is stamped on the 
stock of the 
AIR RIFLES 0k 
Simplya matter ofchoice 
between the two, as either 
style represents the best 
lied labor and accurate 
machinery can produce. They 
shoot as straight as any gun 
made, and are entirely free from 
ong ger smoke and noise. With 
a e . 


r rifles have walnut stocks, 
handsome nickeled steel barrels, improved sights 
and interchangeable parts, If your dealer will 
not sell you a “ Daisy” or “Sentinel” send us his 
name and we will send any style from factory, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times $1.25 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shootseither shot or 1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or dart: 1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 Shot .. $1.25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid ... .35 cents 
aisy button and illustrated booklet free. 

THE DAISY MPG, CO. Mich 
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From Infancy 
to 18 years 


all articles for chil- 

nm can be found 
here in the great- 
est variety and at 
the most econom- 
ical prices. 


Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 2000 
articles—over 1000 
of which are il- 
lustrated—for the 
complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, sent for 4c. postage. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 15, 





















60 - 62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 











skirt binding. 





THE LATEST AND BEST 


$.H.¢M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


A featherweight binding adapted especially for the 
drop skirt, More easily put on than any other 


perfect and elegant finish. At all Dry Goods Stores. 
“*S. H. & M.’’ stamped on the back of every yard 
guarantees quality. 


Requires but one sewing. Gives a 


Patent Pending. 











complete, 0 
Bats, tanned cord Net, Posts, Balls, Box, Rules. 


few dollars’ wort 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y) 


This Game is the latest craze, and you will 
never be happy until you haveone. The game 
st quality, with two parchment 


Score Cards, etc., all — is easily earned 
by selling only 14 Ibs. of Tea, or by selling a 

i of = and extracts among 
your friends and neighbors. Any boy can 
earn the game in a few hours. We give other 
rewards for work also, BICYCLES, GOLD 
WATCHES, DINNER SETS, FURNITURE, 
SHOT GUNS, CAMERAS, Etc. Write for 
Catalogue and Directions. We pay freight. 


» SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











** Balletto ”” Game Table, 

f $15.00 to $45.00. 
At home in any room. Sizes, 5, 6, 6% and 7 feet. 
Weight, 30to 7 lbs. For Balletto, Tenpins, Golf 
and others—21 games. Recently improved. Place 
on dining or library table, or on our folding stand; 
set away in closet or behind door. Rich — i 
y bed of patent laminated wood, 
steel braced; the only bed that will remain per- 
fectly level under all conditions ; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions, regular 
pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 
40 implements gratis. Sent on trial. Write for 
klet and colored plates, free; also for name 

of your local dealer. 

4x8 and 5x9 ft., $12 


Table— 
pod wp The only table that cannot warp or twist 
out of shape. Easily set up for playing. Very 
strong and durable. Send for description. 
The E Burro aN. Y. 


e Kk. T. wes Co., Po: , Me., an ° 
Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens; 
made to order. } 
a 

















Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 


nissze> Union Suits 


cover the entire bedy like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en- 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for lilustrated Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORE 


INGERSOLL 

















With Simplicity as its Strength 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 


stands every criticism from a mechanical and 
practical standpoint. Its cost all goes into 


uality,and every non-essential is eliminated. 
W hile the cheapest watch, it asks for noallow- 
ance in time-keeping ability. No apologies 


for it, but a binding guarantee goes with each 
watch. Ask for an Ingersoll and see 
that you get it. Of 50,000 dealers, or of us, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. lLooklet Free. 


Address Dept. 85 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street, New York 


AMIE 


A Rifle for Boys 
that is Accurate. 




























The Hamilton No. 15 
22 caliber Rifle is a perfect 
firearm, absolutely accurate, 
strong and durable, and 
weighs only two pounds. 

_Nothing better for all 
kinds of small game and 
target practice. 

Ask your dealer for a 
Hamilton. He should 
have them—if not we will 
send by express prepaid 
upon receipt of $2.00. 

Write for com- 
plete illustrated 
circular. 

The 
Hamilton 

Rifle 

Co., 
Box 21, 
Plymouth, 
Mich. 
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A TITLE-DEED IN VERSE. 


mong the deeds, out of the ordinary, which 
have been filed for record in Cass County, 
Illinois, the St. Louis Globe- Democrat describes 
ene known as “the poetic deed,’ which has 
attracted from time to time wide-spread attention. 
It was drawn by the late Hon. J. Henry Shaw of 
Beardstown, Illinois, and was filed for record in 
1881. Mr. Shaw was born in Boston in 1825, settled 
in Illinois ten years later, and was prominently 
identified with the early history of.the county. 
He was a well-known attorney at law, and met at 
the bar such men as Lincoln, Douglas, War- 
Governor Yates and others. His entire school 
education was limited to three weeks in a country 











school in 1837, where he obtained the elements of | 


the arts of reading and writing. The poetic deed 
preserves all the legal points, and is regarded by 
members of the bar as a masterpiece, so much so, 
in fact, that copies have been sent from time to 
time to judges and lawyers in many states of the 
Union. The deed is as follows: 


I, J. Henry Shaw, the grantor herein, 

Who live at Bear stown, Cass County, within, 
For seven hundred dollars, to me paid to-day 

By Charles E. Wyman, do sell and convey, 

Lot ~~ (2), in block 40, forty, said county and 


wn, 
Where Illinois River flows placidly down, 
And warrant the title forever and aye, 
veo pees and mansion, to both a 

-by. 

And pledging this deed is valid in law, 
I add here my signature, J. Henry Shaw. 
(Seal) Dated July 25, 1881. 


I, Sylvester Emmons, who live at Beardstown, 
A justice of peace of fame and renown, 
Of the County of Cass and Illinois State, 
certify here that on this same date 

One J. Henry Shaw to me did make known 
That the deed above and name were his own, 
And he stated he sealed and delivered the same 
Voluntarily, freely, and never would claim 
His homestead therein; but left all alone, 
Turned his face to the street and his back to his 

home. 8. Emmons, J. P. 


om 
ated Aug. 1, 1881. 


THE MAN WHO STAYED. 


FF" one woman who dominates her husband 
in China there are doubtless nine of the 
approved Oriental stripe of humility; neverthe- 
less, Chinese humorous literature abounds in 
references to henpecked husbands. Prof. Herbert 
Allen Giles of the University of Cambridge told 
one of these stories in the closing lecture of his 
recent course at Columbia College. 


Ten henpecked husbands resolved to form a 
society to resist the imposition of their wives. 
The ten wives heard of the plan, and while the 
meeting for a, was in progress entered 
the room in a body. Nine of the rebellious hus- 
bands fled, but the tenth one retained his place, 
apparently unmoved by the unexpected visitation. 

he ten wives, after smiling contemptuously on 
the one man who remained, went back to their 
homes, well content with the success of their raid. 

The nine husbands thereupon returned to their 
meeting, resolved to make the heroic tenth man 
the president of the society. 

,When they entered the room, however, to inform 
him of the honor, it was found that he was dead. 
He had died of fright. 


* © 


THERE WAS ANOTHER SIDE. 


f difficulties show what men are, the optimistic 

newsboy described by the New York Times is 

fairly sure to prove a conqueror in the difficulties 
of life. 


He had only one leg, but he had been hopping 
about on his crutch selling afternoon “extras, 
and when there was a lull in the business, owing 
to a falling off in the crowds passing through Cit 
Hall Park, he sat down on the steps of the city ha 
for a brief rest. 

“How did you lose your leg?” I asked. 

“Cable-car,” he said, with the street urchin’s 
characteristic economy of words. 

“Too bad!” I remarked. 

“Oh, might have been worse,” the boy replied. 
“The company paid the doctor and gave my 
mother cig! t hundred dollars. That paid all our 
debts and left us five hundred dollars in the bank; 
an’ it’s all there now, ’cept forty dollars we h 
to take out when mother was sick. An’ I sell 
more papers than most of the boys, just ‘cause I 
carry a crutch. There’s one of my customers 
now.” 


* © 


WITH AN H. 


hat’s your baby’s name?” asked a visitor 
who had called to secure Mrs. Johnson’s 
services as washerwoman. 


“T’m’most ’shamed to tell you dat chile’s name,” 
said Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘’case de folks round here 
Say it soun’ like he was an Injun. But his name, 
dat his paw ’sisted on gibing him—his name am 
Hoscar, missy.” 

“Horse-car?” feebly repeated the visitor. 

“Yas’m—Hoscar,” said the mother, sorrowfully. 
“Dere was an Englishman dat was pow’ful g' 
to Mr. Johnsing when he took dat foolish trip out 
Wes’ four years ago, an’ put him on de cyars to 
come home again; an’ when my husban’ ax him 
his name he smile an’ say, ‘Dey call me Hoscar 
when I’m to home,’ he say. So when dis baby was 
born, nuffin would do but we mus’ call him Hoscar, 
after dat Englishman.” 
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NATURE’S GLORIES. 


eorgie’s aunt was worried because he failed 
to understand or appreciate anything not 
strictly practical. Harper’s Magazine tells of an 
experiment she tried to test his esthetic powers. 
In her desire to rouse him to a pereeption of 
better things she took him to Niagara Falls. The 
train brought them into sudden and magnificent 
view of the great wonder. She watched him closely 
as the moment for the test drew near, and was 


pre) en to see him press his face to the window, 
and keep it there. 
Then he turned to her with beaming counte- 


nance, and pointing to a hillside in the background, 
said, “Say, see them goats!” 











| life; my people all thought I could not live a 
| month when I commenced using them, and are 
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Spring Bed 


Lasts a Lifetime. 
Does Not Sag in the Middle. 


free passes to 
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ht. Expen- 
for board if desired. ’ ; 
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ve our graduates im- New Winter Suits 

mediate employment and furnish | 

destinations. We 

have more orders for 

operators than we can fill, and can give 

our students choice of different railroads 
Write for cat- 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


and Cloaks. 


| 
| S it not time to think of 
| your winter wardrobe ? We 
} are prepared to serve you 









Washington Irving's story of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” illustrated, 
with photo of Joseph Jefferson as 
“Rip,” mounted on cover. Book 
sent for three two-cent stamps. 

Address Dept. Y, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED 0O., 
New Britain, Conn. 





This booklet tells how 
to make money on the 
farm, and outlines our 
course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture, 


Under Prof. Wm. P. Brooks, 

Ph. D., of the Mass. Agri- 
cultural College. Treats 
of soils, tillage, drainage, 
fertilizers, crop rotation, 
8 -feeding, poultry- 
Epising. dairying, ee 

under . Bailey, of 
Cornell University, and Agricultural 
. under . Conn, of 
Wesleyan. Full , Normal and 
ments. Tuition nominal. 

Text-books FREE to our students. 
Cata. and Particulars free Write to-day. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 




















GRATEFUL FOR FOOD. 
LIVED SEVEN WEEKS ON MILK. 

“Three years ago this month I was a great 
sufferer with stomach trouble,’’ writes Mrs. 
William Leigh of Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin. “I 
had to give up eating meat, potatoes and sweets, 
and lived simply on bread and tea; finally that, 
too, had to be given up. I got so weak I could 
not work, and 1 took nothing into my stomach for 
seven weeks but milk. I had tried three doctors, 
and all for no purpose; the last doctor advised 
me to stop all medicine. Ihadto,anyway. Iwas 
so weak I was prostrate in bed. 

“A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts, but I 
was afraid to when a teaspoonful of milk brought 
tears to my eyes, my stomach was so raw. But 
I tried one teaspoonful a day of the Grape-Nuts 
for one week, and finding it agreed with me, 
increased the quantity. In two weeks I could 
walk out to the kitchen; in four weeks I walked 
half a block, and to-day I do my own light house- 
keeping. 

“T live on Grape-Nuts and know they saved my 








You save 
much coal, 
warm your 


home uni- 





formly and 
healthfully, 
and do a- 


very much surprised at the change in me. lam 
very grateful that there is such a food to be 
obtained for those who have weak stomachs.” 


ousehold necessity that pays 

or iteelf in ten days time besides: 

insuring clean lished shoes} 

for all the family. olds any size 
shoe. Att 

and detached when not in use by 

simply sliding frame out of bracket. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it, 

we will send fe one complete} 

on receipt of #1. including! 














way with 






dust, coal 






gases and 
drudgery by installing 


Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 
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High! Finished oe R QMPANY 

Say WR gusccd | ACERICAN} ADIATOR 

ay Salish, cil | fa Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. F 
Send for circular. screws top| and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 





attach 


Send fora shiner today: bracket. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MPF@, CO., 25 Fulton St., Ottawa, D1 
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well 


and at such moderate 
prices that you will be sur 
prised. We have never before 
shown such an attractive 
line of suits and cloaks 


ivery garment is made 
especially to order — we 
keep no ready-made stock 
If the garment you order 
does not fit and please 
you, send it back and w 


wll refund your money. 
We want to satisfy you. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Fashionable Cloth 
Suits, $8 up. 
Costumes, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting 
Costumes, with 
just the right 
style, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, 
the newest 
cut, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts ; 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
| Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





Catalogue and Samples will be sent /ree by re 
turn mail, Be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, 


CPANFUMC EIN 
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the Newest and Best Shakespeare 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete works in eleven volumes, in handsome red cloth, includ- 
) Regular price of the 


Regular price of the 
publishers (The 
ing Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s biography of Shakespeare. . . . Macmillan Co.) $17.00. 
’ . 
The Connoisseur’s Collection of Rare a 
) Regular price . . $27.00. 


Shakespeare Prints. 
$9.50 


150 interesting Shakespeare prints in a beautiful portfolio. 


Offered to Subscribers to the Review of Reviews 
Paying $5.00, The Regular Price of a Two Years’ Subscription, for . . . 


CLA LLL 


Cae 


LLL 





























Sent for Money 
50 Cents with Refunded 
Order. at Once if Not 
Satisfactory. 
we will send this charming Shakespeare set, including the 
FOR beautiful portfolio of prints, to any responsible reader. If 


50 Ct you wish to keep the books and prints, remit $1 a month for 
Ss. only 14 months. If you do not wish to keep them, return 
them at once, and your half-dollar will be refunded. 

These payments will also entitle you to receive the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’? for 
two years. It is in consideration of your thus becoming a subscriber to the 
““Review of Reviews’’ at the regular price of $2.50 a year that we give this oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the Shakespeare set and the rare print collection at a trifle 
over one-third their usual cost, and on the small monthly payment plan at that. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION. 


The Eversley Edition of Shakespeare’s works, the latest important edition to be completed, is edited 
by Dr. C, H. Herford, Professor of English at the University of Wales, and contains introductions, notes 
and explanations by that famous English scholar. For the purpose of American readers, the set has 
been augmented by ats Mr. Hamilton hfs dy Mabie’s recent volume, * Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist 
and Man,” in a_ new edition planned with bi nding and printing to be absolutely uniform with the ten 
volumes of the Eversley Edition. The books are handsomely bound in red diamond-pattern Interlaken 
cloth. The type page is beautifully clear and well proportioned. The publishers’ price for the books 


ee“ CONNOISSEURS COLLECTION” OF RARE PRINTS. 


We have obtained the entire edition of the beautiful and interesting Connoisseur’s Collec- 
tion of Rare Shakespeare Prints, edited by Mr. Seymour Eaton, Librarian of the Book- 
lovers’ Library. The regular price of this portfolio is $10.00. 


The Review of Reviews. The book bargain offered in this announcement 


is open to two-year subscribers to the Review of 
Reviews. The magazine has come fully into the position of the chief purveyor and 
interpreter of current affairs to the American home. Dr. Albert Shaw’s ‘Progress 
of the World,” the timely contributed articles, the departments giving reviews, 











I accept 
your Shake- 
speare offer 










summaries, and quotations from the other important magazines of the world, a with the under- 
the monthly chapter of telling cartoons, and the hundred or so useful illus- x standing that the 
trations in each number of contemporaneous news interest are now the = 


chief reliance of the substantial people of America in the task of “keep- set and portfolio may 


ing up with the times.’ e next two years — with their important be returned within a 


political events, the election of a President and the working out of i i 
the new problems before this country - will give an zZ xy week if not satisfactory. 
and value to the monthly visits of the Review of Reviews. $ Enclosed find 5@ cents in 





Remember, the valuable books and collection of prints will be stamps, being my first payment. 
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sent on approval. They may be returned at any time within a > 














week after their receipt, and your money will be refunded. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 











The ‘‘Carmen” Bracelet. 


Adjustable; fits any wrist or arm and stays 
wherever placed. Patented. Rich, beautiful 
design. Gold-tilled sterling 
You can get 


and silver; 


chased, half-chased and plain. 
the “ Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 


Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 
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WHY 


risk buying common unknowns, 


when, at the same cost, you can 
get a substantial, popular 


Jewel Stove 


THE DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
has grown to be the “ Largest Stove Plant in 
the World "’ because it makes the best svoves. 
I your dealer does not sell Fewels 
writeus. Address Dept. T. 


Detroit Stove Works 


Detroit 4 Chicago 
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Cc URRENT- “EVENTS 


OAL-STRIKE CONFERENCE. — President 
Roosevelt, October 1st, invited the presi- 
dents of the Pennsylvania anthracite coal com- 
panies and of the United Mine Workers to 
discuss the coal-strike situation with him in 
Washington on October 3d. In issuing the 
invitation the President said that the failure of | 
the coal supply had “become a matter of vital 
concern to the whole nation.”” Our record closes 
before the conference was held. 
IPLOMATIC CHANGES.—Andrew D. White, 
United States Ambassador to Germany, | 


whose resignation will take effect in sone taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy ai and 
is to be succeeded by Charlemagne Tower, now | iced one-half, 


ambassador to Russia; Ambassador Robert Ss. 


McCormick is to be transferred from Austria- BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


minister | Reproductions of famous paintings b 
ers. 


Hungary to Russia; Bellamy Storer, 
to Spain, will become ambassador at Vienna; 
Arthur S. Hardy will be transferred from Swit- 
zerland to Spain, and Charles P. Bryan from 
Brazil to Switzerland. Each of these transfers 
is equivalent to a promotion. Mr. David E. 
Thompson, of Nebraska, is to become minister 


to Brazil. 
‘yr in Eaypr.—An epidemic of 
cholera, which began at Alexandria in the 
middle of July and has since prevailed chietly in 
that city, although there have been cases else- 
. where, has been attended by a mortality some- 
times exceeding 1,000 a day while at its height. 
During September there was some abatement of 
its violence, but as late as September 24th the 
new cases numbered more than 700 and the 
deaths more than 600 daily. 
E gs SITUATION ON THE IstTHMUsS had so 
far improved the last week in September that 
it was not considered necessary to send the 
additional force of marines which had been 
assembled at Norfolk. At that time the marines 
who had already been landed were guarding every 
train across the isthmus; no interruptions to 
transit were permitted; and such government 
troops as were transported were carried as 
ordinary passengers, with their arms and ammu- 
nition conveyed in separate trains as freight. 
HE ARMY MANCUVERS which began at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, September 29th, were 
on a modest scale compared with those of 
European armies, but they were interesting as 
the first ever undertaken by the American army. 
Regiments of regulars marched from their per- 
manent stations at Fort Crook and Fort Leaven- 
worth to Fort Riley as if through an enemy’s 
country, with advance- and rear-guards, patrols, 
flankers and outposts at night. Detachments 
from more distant points were sent by rail; and 
Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas were represented 
by detachments of the National Guard. All 
together about 10,000 men took part in the 
manceuvers, which lasted 10 days. 


N UNPLEASANT INCIDENT.—The Venezue- 
lan gunboat Restaurador recently used 
the American flag for the purpose of getting 
within firing distance of Ciudad Bolivar, a small 
town on the Orinoco River in the possession of 
the insurgents. Having sailed close to the town 
by aid of this deception, she bombarded it. 
United States Minister Bowen immediately 
demanded an apology from the Venezuelan 
government, and a formal salute to the American 
flag; and his demands, after some hesitation, 
were complied with. 


CENSUS OF THE PHILIPPINES. —'The 

President, September 25th, signed an order 
for the taking of a census of the Philippines in 
accordance with the terms of an act passed at the 
last session of Congress. That act authorized 
the President to order a census whenever com- 
plete peace should have been established in the 
islands and the fact certified to the President by 
the Philippine Commission. Prior to the issuance 
of the President’s order the commission had 
certified to the complete establishment of peace 
in the archipelago, with the exception of the Lake 
Lanao district in the island of Mindanao. 
+ goa MOMILLAN’s SUCCESSOR.—Gov- 

ernor Bliss of Michigan has appointed Gen. 
Russell A. Alger, ex-Secretary of War, to succeed 
the late Senator McMillan until the legislature 
shall elect a Senator. 


HE PRESIDENT’s INJURY 
slower in healing than had been expected, 
and a second operation became necessary, Sep- 
tember 28th. ‘The bone was found to be slightly 
affected, but the physicians gave assurances that, 
with complete rest, uninterrupted progress 
toward recovery might be anticipated. 
E MILE ZOLA, perhaps the most famous writer 
of French fiction, was found dead in his 
house at Paris, September 29th, having been 
asphyxiated by fumes from a stove. One of the 
most striking incidents of his later career was 
his espousal of the cause of Captain Dreyfus, 
which he was chiefly instrumental in pressing 
upon the French government and people. He 
was 62 years old. 
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RARE STAMPS FREE. Hinge 
Scents. F. K. THORP, Norwich, N.Y: 


THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Pires 
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YANKEE KINDLER O0., BLOCK 66 





f intelligent persons. Free copy of 
Stam » News, 4 on poses 5 it, sent upon reques' 
Sickest Redteld Severn Os Greene Street, New York City. 
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Makers and Importers of every 
Instrument that's Musical, 
We want to tell ae of the 
ALABAST N E durable and san tary wall 
and © 
fects that yen ean get without using poisonous paper 
., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
coatin 
“the ALN ~ 4 
or pa als yw Write for free information. 





am ot ‘months’ course 
Catalog free. —_ - i 


ae tool nea 


| ized 1874. tute, Valparaiso, Ind. 





old and modern 
2,000 subjects in Black an White or Sepia. 
One Cent Eac Y 
illustrate a _cotaloees ass two BROWS a Boe, Becaxiy, 
ten-eent stamp. 





STAMMER 


Free to any address. Enclose 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide t. Berl ee 


A Fad — Indian Basketry mAtL. 
Learn Indian Basketry by Mail. 
Novel and valuable Christmas presents. 
“The graceful art of basket-weaving is 
rapidly becoming an accomplishment of 
the American women.”—JN. le e 
offer illustrated instructions “for easily 
making baskets and pretty ladies’ od 
with enough raffia in 5 colors for several 
baskets, also reeds needies,and an interesting souvenir 
of 22 illus. of old ©: alifor: nia Missions, all for #1 prepaid. 


OLD MISSION BASKETRY, P. 0. Box R 9, San Diego, Calif. 


























> = hf 3 write | 
for descriptive catalog. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MPG. CO., 
43 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


000 made from one-half acre. 

fasily poze throughout theU.S. 

| anada. 0m in your gar- 

den 7 grow, thousands of dollars’ 

} daybed ——- and seeds for Send four cents 
for. 3 and get our peokice: telling a pont it. 
owell’ s Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. S. A. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press, 

size, #15. Money saver. ~a 7 e - 
for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 

to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Colt dERVENS 
ood:as: that drawing 


mention The Youth’s Companion, send 
our address and receive our EE 
‘ample Lesson Circular with terms, 
and twenty portraits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
W YORK SCHOOL OF CARIC ATURE, 
Siudio, 85 Pulitzer Building, New York City. 


ARKER’S *"° Socks 


‘TRADE Lg pes 

Healthtnt sorte Sats ham ber, bath 
and sick-room. Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with soft, 

white wool fieec 
Worinrubberboots 
rbs perspiration. 
Sold in all sizes by 
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“Your Room. 


Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot cond 
to the ordinary wash) in Pearline’s way. 
viz: Soak, rinse, 
each packet. § 











dealers or sent by mail pair. Parker pays age. o 
Ctalon Tree, J, He PARKER, Dept. “A, 108 Bedford st.2 Boston, | i ee ae A a me oe tty 
bachelors, maidens, boarders and hotel 
RED CLOVER, guests. Saves fabrics too and valu- 

able to risk to others’ hands. 


Bnowate akers many years 
it, has, by Yan- 

——o come to the front as 
known for Can- 


Pearline is Trustworthy. 
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Blossoms. Send for circular 
conteinte ete pa ty 
D. 51A Inter 


Building, CHICAGO , ILL. 


CANARIES 


“2 Two THOUSAND beautiful, hardy Canaries, 
with wonderfull musical 
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guaranteed —— in shi ines & cage 
h iford Dec. 

or eatcaie ee Rubber Nipples 
Parrots—s Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
**Mother’s Free Lib: ” 

Free. (Sir Little Booklets.) 


Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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IOWA SEED 0O., Des Moines, In. 
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can citizenship. 


the land. 
receive from us free of 


N the setting out of trees, Howers and shrubbery, you do something more 
than beautify your schoolhouse and grounds ; you help beautify the lives and 
characters of the pupils themselves, thus laying a sure foundation for Ameri- 


organized the movement, nearly three years ago, for the betterment of 
country schools and their surroundings. 

The schoolhouse improvement idea has struck a responsive chord in the 

hearts of multitudes of thoughtful American people in every state and territory of 

Any person desiring to have a part in this work will, on application, 


etc., which will be easily understood and easily carried out in any school district. 


A ROLL OF HONOR will be given by us to each school on which 


This was the real purpose of The Companion when it first 


all expense illustrated helps with diagrams, suggestions, 





to inscribe the names of the teacher and pupils assisting to improve 





the school grounds by the setting out of trees and shrubbery. .. . 
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A LABOR AND TIME 
SAVER FOR WOMEN. ™) 


The Gem Ironing Machine. 
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7] You Can Be Cured.’’ 







It absolutely saves nine-tenths 
60% ah ooo nixed (APPROVAL | SHEETS time, gre at amount of labor and 
13 var, $1.00; 100 Hinges,8 Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Semi- all worry. Economical, prac 
STAM ~ es ch. be. 00 21 eet St., Basten —. nary, W aynesboro, Va., was cured by tical, durable. Only 1 cent per 
-G. 02 





hour to heat by gas or gasoline 
Sent PREE — Illustrated book 
let, “Modern Methods in Iron- 
ing.”’ Write to-day 
DOMESTIC MANGLE COMPANY 
Box 555, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


Dr. Johnston after stammering fifty 
years. Have cured hundreds of 
others. 80-page book sent free. The 
i acl. Institute —- THE PIO- 

EE! CHOOL FOR STAMMER- 
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, If you have beauty to make or beauty to kee 
E LECTRICITY IN GRAPE CULTIVATION.— Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that ; st deep, 





‘ . " Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, ee i. a 1043 Spring Garden St., 
Consul-General Guenther at Frankfort Here is a treatment that has made thousands fair. Philadelphia. E. 8 Mg = Amy ‘Presi: | 


reports upon the experiments of a German wine- o 9 2 eae ot ice. him- 
producer, Mr. J. Fuchs of Elba, who believes Bailey ~ 


nd NAIL. 
improved results are obtained by electric stimu- Is it possible that you have GEM CLIPPER ~ 
p i "LACTIC 


lation of the grape-vines. His plan is to erect in Rubber not yet tried the PropuyLa 
a field of two and a half acres five masts furnished T nn Bi a? 7 “ 
OOT RUSH! 


at the top with apparatus for accumulating Massage 


atmospheric electricity, which are connected with 

















Always sold in a ye llow box. Atall dealers. Adult 








> : size, 35c. Children’s (two sizes), 25e. Send for book, 25c 
one another, and also with a net of wires under- Roller “Tooth Truths,” maile d free. ‘ , 
lying the soil at a depth of 18 inches. Short Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. Ketter than knife or 





| scissors Trims nails 





—_ ee eup-ehanes teeth have a suction 

— — . effect on the skin that smooths out 

IGHEST OF ALL RAILROADS.—The Ameri- wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 
can-built Oroya railroad in the Peruvian a, and gives perfect circulation of 
" ; : r . the blood. 

Andes attains the greatest elevation reached by is io o0 constructed thas it treats every 

any railroad in the world. At one point it || portion of the face and ‘neck perfectly, 


: R ~ GRR even to the “‘crow’s feet”’ in the corners 
passes through a tunnel 15,665 || Fie Pre: 


feet above sea-level. This is A jar of skin food y oad —_ every Roller. 
nearly 1,500 feet higher than For sale by all 50 
a ee. . : mailed u; BFF. Ny c. 
Pike’s Peak, and but little over R 
- ubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
100 feet less than the elevation 


of Mont Blane. The Oroya rail- C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
road also enjoys the distinction 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


2 ° ss Leeming, Miles & Co., Agts., Montreal. 
of having cost more per mile | 
than the great majority of railroads. It is 138 | 
miles long and cost $43,000,000. The many | 
tunnels, bridges and zigzags presented difficult 
engineering problems. Sold for 


Pan 8 ) cash or on| $25,000 trom G ° 
oo ig ————EE half an 
Anite SET THE StyLe.—T wo centuries fe) we ee.» P RO F I T in ot I fl se nl g 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
| Sold Everywhere. Sent by mail for 25 centa. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn 


wires connect the network with the. stems, or MAKES, KEEPS AND RESTORES | acces oven, 0% al sha pe, any 
main roots, of the vines. BEAUTY IN NATURE’S OWN WAY. | A L U M I N U M 1 00 hang-nails. Convenient to 
| ARTICLES. : .  Nickel-plated. Warranted 


We make the only 
Seamless Oval 
Dinner Pail, and 
of Aluminum,too. 
Has Coffee Res- 
ervoir, Food Tray § 
and Pie Tray (not 
shown in cut). 
Without joints or 
seams; light; will 
| never rust; sells 
itself wherever a 
dinner pailis used. 





















Chop! 
How tired are 
the arms that use 

















Big money for right kind of agents. Special discount 


ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION. | jor orders recewed direct. Se nd Jor particulars. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 























ago missionaries taught the natives of Para-| — was made in one year. Demand is increasing 
guay to make lace by hand. The art has been ’ A 


Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 
handed down from generation to generation, and | United States and Canada. Can be grown in Chopo Better EesterSuiceer 
in sume of the towns lace-making is the chiet | | small gardens as well as on farms. Most profi- , f 
occupation, Almost all the women and children | | table crop known. Cultivated roots and seed nen ‘of chopping Bowl 


and many of the men are engaged in it. A| - . for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
singular fact about the Paraguayan laces is that | | ia | and get our complete book telling all-about this 
the designs are borrowed from the curious webs | ‘ a he | wonderful Ginseng. 

spun by the semitropical spiders which abound CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO., 

in that country. For this reason the lace is Department 7, Joplin, Mo. | 


called by the natives Randuti, an Indian word ENN EN’ BORATED 
TALCUM 


that means “spider-web.” | 





Sold at Best Hardware 
Stores. 


See that ‘‘ Universal’ is on the 
machine you purchase. 


rhere are inferiorimitations, 
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AS ANTILLEAN ATLANTIS.— The recent | 
volcanic cataclysm in the islands bordering 


the Caribbean Sea has awakened fresh interest | ante six months’ nin Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range | 'F you buy an imitation 
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Panama was submerged, and when a belt of land, | 
spoken of as “Antillia,” connected North and | 
South America along the eastern border of the 
Caribbean Sea. But, like the fabled Atlantis, | 
this land has sunk out of view, and only a line 
of islands marks its site. 


Where it should be. 
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See that 


hump 


and the 
Third Wire. 


In all your waking hours you will enjoy 


the security afforded by the 


De Long Hook and Eye 


It’s genuine if on the face and back 
of every card you find the words— 


See that hump ? 
THE De LONG HOOK & EYE CO., Philadelphia. 


SHREDDED 
_ WHEAT. BISCUIT 


is the door 
of Health 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, RAISED ON IMPERIAL GRANUM 


LANTs THAT PRODUCE INSANITY.—The 

Department of Agriculture is at present 
investigating the curious behavior of certain 
plants growing on the Western 
prairies which are known as loco- 
weeds. “Loco” in Spanish sig- 
nifies crazy. Cattle and other 
animals feeding upon loco-weeds 
suffer a derangement of the brain 
that prevents codrdinating move- 
ments. Several weeds belonging 
to the bean family are included 
in this poisonous category. It 
has been asserted that a single 
dose of some of these weeds will 
cause insanity; but Mr. V. K. 
Chesnut, of the Department of 
Agriculture, expresses the belief 
that several days of feeding are 
required to produce a bad effect. 








IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Sampte is FREE rrom Jorn Canta & Sons, verr. F, 163 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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“HE directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to 
award a limited number of Free Tuition contracts in the following 
courses for home study: ILLUSTRATING, CARICATURE, ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING 
and MANAGEMENT, PROOFREADING, JOURNALISM, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY 
and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. No tuition fee will be required until our insti- 
tution has educated you and secured for you a position. Write for application 
blank and mention the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 














tie Cums EArtn’s Hiaguest PEAKs.—The 

mighty peaks of the Himalayas, several of 
which rise far above the loftiest elevation attained 
by any other mountains on the globe, have long 
challenged the mountain-climber with lenpunity. | 
Sir Martin Conway got to the top of one, 21,000 
feet in height, in 1892, but the real giants rise 
more than a mile above that level. Now Doctor 
Jacot-Guillemot, with a party of two Austrians 
and three Englishmen, has started for India to 
attempt the ascent of Mount Godwin-Austen, 
formerly known as Mount Dapsang. If he suc- 
ceeds in this attempt, he may try yet higher 
peaks. The highest climb on record is Fitz- | 
verald’s ascent of Aconcagua in the Andes, | 
about 23,000 feet. 





















Natural conditions 
are those of health 
| Alert,norma! minds and 
active, healthful bodies 
are the birthrights of 
fs one,and kind. There 
one,and only one way 
a a ep m ns 
: y the use o AT 
oie —_ 3 nae Foop. Those 
Hu 5 who are tired and sore 
. ies . in mind and body may 
enter the domain of vig 
orous health if they will 
row off the yoke of un- 
natural desire for white bread, mushes, meat 
and other imperfect articles of diet and eat Nat- 
URAL Foop. Look the problem squarely in the face for 
weal or woe and choose, wisely or unwisely, but not 
blindly. Here is the truth. Nature has stored in the 
whole wheat all the properties in correct proportion 
necessary to nourish every element of the human 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents this 
nourishment in the most appetizing and digestible 
form. If you use Shredded Whole Wheat Biseult you 
- * will be well and strong. Decide. 












The gold is so thick 
on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same depth of engrav- 

ing as a solid gold case, without impairing its 
wearing quality. A Boss Case never wears thin. 


JAS. BOSS 
Watch Cases 


Are guaranteed for 25 years. For 60 years they have been recognized 
- as the most serviceable of all cases. Don’t accept any case said to be 
“just as good” as the Boss. Ask your jeweler. Write us for booklet. 


By This Mark You Know Them. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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IQguiIp AIR PowEerR.—The result of tests of a 
liquid air plant, made at Cornell University, 
reported at the Pittsburg meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, | 
indicates that the expenditure of one horse-power 
continuously for one hour results in the produc- 
tion of just enough liquid air to produce, if 
utilized in its turn as a source of power, in a 
perfect machine, one horse-power for one minute. 
The experimenter adds that the most efficient 
method of obtaining liquid air as yet discovered 
would increase the time to only five minutes. 


~ Send for “The Vital Question” cook 
book (free). Address 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single begged issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subs¢ribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

KRenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TOUGHENING CHILDREN. 


SQ 


HERE are many theories 





bility of the physical hard- 
ening of young children, 
which, although right in 
the main, are wrong in the 
application. 
op It is good sense to argue 
that children are all the 
better in childhood, and make all the stronger 


men and women, if they can be accustomed as | 


early as possible to fresh air in all weathers, cold 
water, simple food and regular hours; that is to 
say, to those practices which are the foundation 
of health for us all. At the same time it must be 
remembered tnat in all training, whether mental, 
moral or physical, it is well to keep in sight the 
fact that there are, after all, children and children. 

Some inherit a birthright of stamina that others 
lack. It would be very good if all babies came 
into the world physically well-equipped, but such 
is not the case; and many of them, far from in- 
heriting health, start heavily mortgaged. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s oft-quoted assertion that the 
training of a child must begin with his grand- 
parents is always in order, It is evident that the 
child of healthy parents, with a good physical 
record for generations back, will be able to take 
his hardening with less care and fuss than the puny 
baby with a line of delicate ancestors behind him. 

The hardening need not be neglected in the 
latter case, but it should be begun at the right 
time, in the right way, and be tempered with 
judgment and mercy. Let no well-meaning but 
misguided young father think that because his 
athletic neighbor has a sturdy, stout -limbed, 
deep-chested boy, who, according to his proud 
parents, can “stand anything,” he is doing well 
to put his own thin-skinned, sensitive, “weedy” 
youngster, who looks “just like his mother, ” 
through the same physical processes. While 
the same road may be travelled, it must be under 
the conditions of a handicap, and haste can be 
made only slowly. 

Above all, if the parents of a delicate child are 
suddenly seized with the hardening fervor, let it 
be in summer. Don’t start socks and cold baths 
in November; wait till May, and then, if carried 
out properly, each season it may be kept up later 
and later, till finally the whole year is gained, and 


snuffies and narrow chests are things of the past. | 


& 
THE SIGN OF THE STORK. 


[" a certain town in Norway the figure of a stork 
appears on the church and over many of the 
houses. Tourists who go there often find on sale on 
every hand images of the stork in silver and gilt, 
or carved in wood. The story of the origin of this 
sign of the stork is unusual and most interesting. 
The hero of the tale is Conrad Jonassen, whose 
name will be forever associated with the stork. 

Many years ago, when Conrad was a boy, 
a stork built its nest on the roof of the house. 
Conrad and his mother fed the bird, and so 
er.couraged its return. 

In time the boy went to sea. 
fell into the hands of pirates, and Conrad, with his 
shipmates, was sold into slavery in Africa. 

Hardships and indignities of all sorts were 
heaped upon them for three years. One day 
Conrad saw a stork flying about overhead, and 
was filled with homesick longings. He whistled 
to the bird as he used to do at home, and to his 


delight the stork came near and finally alighted, 


as if expecting to be fed. 

He had nothing to give the bird then, but the 
next day he saved a part of his breakfast, hoping 
that the stork would come again. It did, and for 
several days continued to come. 

At length it occurred to the homesick slave that 


the stork would soon be flying north again, and | 


like an inspiration came the thought that by means 
of the bird he could send a message which might 
possibly fall into the hands of friends. 

He wrote a few lines on a bit of tough paper 
and bound it fast to the stork’s leg. A few days 
later the bird disappeared. 

One day Mrs. Jonassen noticed the stork, which 
had returned again to its nest on the roof, picking 
at something on its leg. She fed the bird, caught 
it and removed the bit of paper. Fancy the 
mother’s feelings when she found it to be a 


| 
| 
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message from her own son, long since given up 
for lost! 

It would be too long a story to tell of the interest 
of the parish, of the money raised, the expedition 
sent to rescue Conrad and his mates. All this 
| took place, however, and Conrad Jonassen came 
home. In after years he became a rich man, and 
did much for the welfare of his native town. The 
| stork was never forgotten, and it is small wonder 


| that it became the emblem of the Norwegian 


town. 


CHEAP TRAVELLING. 


trangers in America are often hasty in coming 
to the conclusion that this is the land of the 
dollar; but their convictions sometimes undergo 
a change. Before long they are apt to discover, 
as Mr. George Griffith, the author of “An Unknown 
Prison Land,” did, that “if you pay, you get.’ 
Once, during the first of his sightseeing here, Mr. 
Griffith found that truth concisely demonstrated. 
He was travelling from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and on the way fell into talk with a quiet, 
prosperous-looking American. He says: 


We talked about the Hudson and the Catskills 
and West Point, and then about the train; and so 
the talk came back to the inevitable dollar. 

“A gorgeous train, this,” said 1; “far and awa 
beyond anything we have in England. But,” 
added, with uncalculating haste, “it seems to me 
pretty expensive.” 

“Excuse me,” said my fellow traveller. “TI 
don’t think you have figured itout. Youare going 
to San Francisco, thirty-two hundred miles from 
here, All the way oy ave a comfortable train; 
you have servants to wait on you day and night, 
a barber to shave you, a stenographer to write 
your letters; and you need never get off the train, 
except for the change at wy When you get 
to San Francisco you will find that the total cost 
works out at about three cents a mile; say three 
half-pence. 1 believe the legal first-class fare in 
England is threepence a mile. That is without 
sleeping accommodations; in fact, without any- 





current as to the desira- | 


One day the ship | 


| hit me the second time.” 


ang you have here, except a place to sit down in.” 
I did not make the calculation because, when 
| we exchanged cards, I found I was talking to the 
| president of the Mercantile Transportation Com- 

pany, a man who knows about as much of travel 
| by ‘land and sea as there is to be learned. 


| a & 
| HEDGEHOG AND VIPER. 
} A= of Versailles sends to Nature a vivid 
account of a duel he saw between a hedgehog 
and a viper. The two enemies knew very well at 
first sight who was who, and eyed each other 
as if they knew a moment’s inattention would be 
fatal. 
The viper was the first to get tired of gazing, 
and it began to pide away. Just then the oe. 
hog rushed for the viper’s tail, and having nailed 


it fast with its teeth, it rolled itself up. The hedge- 
hog was very careful, however, not to cut the tail 
ri) 


The viper curled back and delivered furious 
assaults on its aggressor, wrestling and rolling 
with the curled-up hedge og all over the place. 
At length the snake, wounded in a hundred places, 


died. 
The hedgehog began its repast on the tail of its 
victim, and was careful not to eat the head. 


® © 
NOT AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 


he lesson in newspaper work is constantly, 
“Be brief!” If that order can be given 
picturesquely, so much the better. It will not be 
forgotten. The Saturday Evening Post says that 
a certain beginner in journalism picked up in a 
Southern town what seemed to him a “big story.” 


He hurried to the telegraph office and “‘queried” 
the editor of a New York daily: 

“Column story on ——. Shall I send?” 

The answer arrived promptly: “Send six hun- 
dred words.” 

This, to the enthusiastic correspondent, was 
depressing. 

“Can’t be told in less than twelve hundred,” he 
wired back. 

Then came this reply: “Story of creation of 
world told in six hundred. Try it.” 
& 


SEEMED TO HAVE GOT OUT. 


Chicago man on his summer vacation went to 

a Wisconsin lake resort, and one day became 

engaged in conversation with the proprietor. He 

commented on the attractiveness of the surround- 

ings, and finally asked the hotel-keeper how many 
acres there were in the property. 


“About forty,” replied the proprietor. 
“T see there is another resort a short distance 
| north of you. Who owns that?” 

“The Widder Simmons.” 

“You and she join, do you not?” 

The landlord’s sunburned face turned a shade 
or two redder. 

“We're expecting to next October,” he said, 
“but I didn’t think anybody’d found it out yet.” 


& 


| A GENERAL INVITATION. 





® 


he old story of the man who saw on the rail of 

the organ gallery in a little Western church 
a placard bearing the words, “Don’t shoot the 
organist. He’s doing the best he can,” has lately 
been matched by another somewhat like it. 


only church for miles around. As he entered, 
the strains of an organ, apparently in great dis- 
tress, reached his ears, and when he was seated 
he looked up to discover who the player was. 

On the back of the parlor organ which stood 
on the platform was a neatly lettered square of 
pengpenne which read, “Come up and try it your- 
self!’ 


* © 


THE CAUSE OF HIS GRIEF. 


he danger of explaining all one’s troubles is 

illustrated by an incident from Chums. A 
kind-hearted old gentleman had found a small 
boy crying, and stopped to see what was the 
matter, 
| “Why are you erying, my little lad?” he asked. 
| “Boohoo!’* said the boy. “Billy Wells hit me, 
an’ father hit me because I let Billy hit me, an’ 
| Billy Wells hit me again because I told father, 
an’ now father’ll hit me again because Billy Wells 








A man recently returned from a mining region 
where, one Sunday, he attended a service in the 





A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Valuable reference map, on heavy paper, 42 x 64 
inches, mounted on rollers, bound edges, showing 
our new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
railway, the new Pacific Ocean cables, railway 
lines and other new features in the far East, 
correct to date. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 
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EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, 
Every “VELVET GRIP” Rubber 
Button Clasp has the name 
Stamped on the Metal Loop. 

(= BE SURE IT’S THERE. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 








We will ship a Cornish 
Organ or a Cornish Piano 
anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is 
not entirely as represented 
after twelve months’ use, 
we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


% Our large souvenir cat- 
alogue explains our 
unique method fully—it 
will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement evet 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 


orGANs $25 anpup. PIANOS $ J 55 ano ve. 
CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 











Neals Enamels 


THE 


CENUINE 


A Pretty Bedroom 


can be made with Neal’s Enam- 


els. 


You can change the colors 


of the bed, the picture - frames, 
the chairs or any of the wood- 
work and give them beautiful 


effects. 


If you are tired of any 


of the old articles, don’t throw 
them away — try Neal’s 


Enamels. 


You can apply 


them yourself. 


Free to Housekeepers 


Send us your name and the name 


of your druggist, hardware or paint 
dealer of whom you regularly buy, 
describing the woodwork in your house 
and number of rooms, and we will send 
you a can of Neal’s Pure White 
Enamel — enough to cover a chair, 
waste-basket or large picture-frame. 
We only ask five 2-cent stamps to 


pay postage and packing. 


We also 


send our booklet, “Enamels and 
Enameling,” with sample colors — 
FREE on request. 


New Era Prepared 


HOUSE PAINT 


Department Y, 





absolutely pure — lasts for years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 


COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 



























PRESUMPTION. 


ihenever I am prone to doubt or wonder — 
1 check myself, and say, That mighty One 
Whe made the solar system cannot blunder — 
And for the best all things are being done. 
Whe set the stars on their eternal courses 





Ilas fashioned this strange earth by some sure 
plan. 
Bow tow, bow low to those majestic forces 
Nor dare to doubt their wisdom—puny man. | 


You cannot put one little star in motion, | 


You cannot shape one single forest leaf, | 

Nor fling a mountain up, nor sink an ocean — 
Presumptuous pygmy, large with unbelief. 

You cannot bring one dawn of regal splendor, 
Nor bid the day to shadowy twilight fall, 

Nor send the pale moon forth with radiance tender, 
And dare you doubt the One Who has done all? 


“So much is wrong, there is such pain — such 
sinning?” 
Yet look again—behold how much is right! 
And He Who formed the world from its beginning | 
Knows how to guide it upward to the light. 
Your task, 0 man, is not to carp and cavil 
At God’s achievements, but with purpose strong 
To cling to good, and turn away from evil — 
That is the way to help the world along. 
ELLA WHEELER WILcox. 


a 
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PREFERRED STOCK. 


t would be decidedly unhandsome to hint that 
the following true story is typical of feminine 
business methods; rather does it show the 

magnificent proportions of woman’s philanthropy. 

Not long ago a lady who had some money lying 
idle was persuaded to buy some shares in a 
building company of which the officers were 
women. After a while rumors reached her that 
a dividend ‘had been paid. As her dividend did | 
not follow the rumors, she wrote to the mayager | 
of the company for the reason, and as one was not | 
immediately forthcoming, the lady stockholder 
placed the matter in the hands of her lawyer, | 
with instructions to “find out all about it and | 
sell her stock.” In his turn the lawyer wrote to | 
the manager, and in due course got a reply, which | 
began with the directness and formality of a man’s | 
letter, and ended as follows: 

“it is quite true, as Miss Smith says; we did 
pay a dividend in June, but only to a few share- 
holders. To be exact, to two: Mrs. Kent and 
Miss Howe. This was not done without a reason, 
and I think it would have been far more generous- 
minded if Miss Smith had given us the benefit of 
the doubt, as we are all members of the same | 
club, and a number attend the same church. We | 
—the officers—talked it all over together, and | 
decided that the dividend, if divided among all 
the stockholders, would be really too small to 
pay. Whereas if it were evenly divided between 
Mrs. Kent and Miss Howe, both of whom, as we 
knew, specially needed a little extra money just | 
then, each would have quite a nice dividend. 
Both ladies, as Miss Smith well knows, are noble 
in thought and work, Mrs. Kent being the head | 
of the ‘Treat Pussy Kindly League,’ while | 
on Miss Howe’s shoulders rest all the charity | 
nurseries of the North Borough, so to speak. 
Thanks to our plan, although perhaps we should 
be too modest to mention it, fifty babies and it 
would be hard to tell how many cats are provided 
for during the summer months. We had intended | 
to explain this to all the stockholders, but were | 
busy with preparations for a European trip at 
that time. You are at liberty to read this letter, 
in its entirety, to Harriet Smith. I am, my 
dear sir, Most sincerely yours, 

“Amelia Bisibee.” 

The lawyer read the letter to “Harriet Smith.” 

“Of course that alters it,” said she, to his 
surprise. ‘“‘Still I think it would have been more 
businesslike if Mrs. Bisibee had first asked the 
rest of us what we thought of it. As I under- 
stand it, a stockholder has as much right to be 
present when things are talked over as a director. 
But that is Amelia Bisibee’s way—to ignore 
whom she pleases. Now I haven’t a word to 
Say against my share of the earnings going 
to Miss Howe and Mrs. Kent, but I am going to 
sell my stock, just as I said. Not because I’ve 
said it, but to show Amelia Bisibee that J, for 
one, will not be ignored.”’ 

The lawyer ventured to explain the irregularity 
of Mrs. Bisibee’s action, but to his increasing 
surprise Miss Smith was not greatly impressed. 

“Oh, it may not be quite legal,” she said, 
with a little scornful inflection, “but I think they 
did just right in helping along the summer babies, 
poor little wretched beings! To my mind that 
is not the point, but Mrs. Bisibee’s autocratic, 
arrogant assumption that I do not know what is 
right and generous as well as she. I shall sell 
every share of the stock she persuaded me to buy 
—for she did persuade me.” 

Miss Smith went away, leaving her lawyer 
wondering why he had ever fancied he “knew 
all about women.” A few days after Miss 
Smith called upon him again. 

“T’ve sold my stock!” she said, and she laid 
a check on his desk which bore the name of 
Mrs. Kent. “As it stands now,” Miss Smith 
continued, “Mrs. Kent has my stock plus her 
own, making her a larger stockholder than Miss 
Howe. I don’t quite like that idea—not that I’ve 


| 











| with my undertaking. 


| the small apple-trees in the orchard near the place 
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anything against Mrs. Kent, but I can’t help 
thinking that poor little children are of more 
consequence than domestic animals. I tried to 
sell to Miss Howe, but she’d no money to spare. 
As I said, as it now stands there’s nothing to 
prevent Mrs. Bisibee’s paying all the dividend 
to Mrs. Kent in January, for she is now the 
heaviest holder. What I want you to do is to 
invest this money in shares in Miss Howe’s name ; 
then they will be even again, and the children 
will fare as well as the cats. Of course I am 
not to come into it at all. Later I shall take a 
little stock in my name, just enough so I can 
| insist upon being present when anything else is 
\talked over. 1 do not care for the dividend, but 
I will not have Mrs. Bisibee say again that I do 
not know the correct thing to do in a—a—business 
crisis.”’ 

That evening, at his club, the lawyer declared 
that-woman was the fountain of the legal desert, 
but no amount Of persuasion could make him tell 
why, for that would have been to disclose a 
professional secret. Lucite Lovet. 


® ¢ 


SOLID ENCOURAGEMENT. 


n 1817 Joseph 'T. Buckingham began the pub- 
lication of the New England Galaxy in| 
Boston, Massachusetts. At that time he had 
not a dollar wherewith to procure printing 
apparatus, ink or paper. He secured, on credit, 
a font of second-hand type and an old press. 
These articles, with the other furniture indis- 
pensable in a printing-office, were placed in an 
old, rickety building, then No. 17 Cornhill, now 
Washington Street, three doors south of State 
Street, and there the Galaxy was printed and 





published two or three years. In his “Personal | 
Memoirs,” published in 1852, Mr. Buckingham | 
tells of this venture and its success. 


“The first number of the Galaxy contained a 
number of beautifully written articles on biog- 
raphy. The editorial ‘leader’ I picked from 
the case, without having written any portion 
| of it. Notwiti the confident tone of my 
| prospectus and salutatory address, it was not 
without doubt and misgivings that I proceeded 
A wife and six children, 
J — about eleven years old, had no other 

urce than my labor for their daily bread. 
| Gothing, a house for shelter and the means o' 
| education. 

“Two or three hundred copies of the Galaxy 
were distributed gratuitously, chiefly in Boston. 
| Toward evening on the day of the first publica- 
tion the late Thomas W. Sumner, a member of 
| the Mechanic Assoc - came in and offered 
me three —, the price of a year’s subserip- 
tion. I declined to take more than half the sum 
telling him that I did not believe that I should 
be able to publish the paper more than six 
months. 

“*Very well,” said he; ‘in that case you shall 
be welcome to the balance 

“I took it and gave him a receipt for the year’s 
subscription, and this was the first solid encour- 
agement that was given to the Galaxy. Before 
the publication of the second number the sub- 
scriptions enabled me to proceed with a heart 
somewhat lightened of its gloomy forebodings.”’ 

For eleven years Mr. Buckingham continued 
to publish the Galary, and then sold it, a 
flourishing and successful publication. 


Se 


DETERMINING A LEVEL. 


e are just now interested in irrigation. 

Anything pertaining to the practice of this 

art is likely to have attention. Perhaps that is 

how it happened that the following paragraph 

from “The Heart of Asia’ came to be noticed. 

It will repay reading for the novel method of 
determining a level. 

The soil in Bokhara is either a rich yellow 
loam or sandy waste, and the latter is ever 
encroaching. The rainfall is scanty, and but 
for the help of irrigation, mankind would long | 
since have given up the incessant struggle for 





| existence. Nowhere in the world are the con- 
trasts between desolation and plenty more | 
startling. A caravan approaching the capital | 


finds itself, after weary months spent in the 
sands, suddenly surrounded by waving crops 
and trees with luscious fruit, while its 
ears are greeted by the ripple of water. The 
——— by which this wondrous change is 
effected wi excite the derision of a European 
engineer. “The surveyor lies upon his back, 
head pointing in the direction from which he 

wishes to bring water, looks over his forehead, 
and notes the point where ground is last seen. 
This rude substitute for the theodolite involves a 
great deal of misplaced labor, but its results are 
as marvelous as those of the Egyptian irrigation 
department. 


* ¢ 


PETS OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


- a schoolboy letter to his mother, W. Hamilton 
Gibson gave some directions as to the care 
of his pets. They show the bent of the boy’s 
mind and indicate what was to be his career. 
In this matter one discovers the truth of Words- 
worth’s line: 
The child is father of the man. 


I have just found an imperial moth-worm on 
a mapletree. Will you se look on one of 


where the r used to be, and on that row of 
small apple-trees there is a "tree on which I put 
a Cecropia worm for myself, which may be found 
by its effects under the tree. I think a great 
deal of it or 1 wouldn’t write aboutit. Have you 
found any worms yet? I wish that I was there 
to look about for them, or I wish that there was 
somebody there who would look after them for 
me, for it is such a splendid place for them. 

P.S. That worm that I told you about on the 
apple-tree, if very lange, must be taken off and 
put into a bag with fresh apple leaves every day ; 
if small, do the same. 





STAMPS FREE! } 10 var. Philippines free to every 
plicant for our approval se oe 

Sas a at 50% com. Ref required. 100 var. stz gyms, 

200 var., 20c.; 300 var. 40c. ; 30 Sweden, 10c. ; 13 Ja 

20 Deamerk. 15¢. ; 10 Porto Rico, We. ; 2 Australia 

NORTH SHORE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. © 





° *¢, BEVERLY. } 


MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE ain 
FROEBEL-SCHOOL—Kindergarten | 
Normal Classes, BOSTON. Eiventh year 
Address MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street. 
ache, perspire 


TIRED FEET. «xs 


PIERCE’S Foot Rest is guaranteed to relieve. 9) 
4-0z. pkg. 25c. O/ your shoe dealer or sent post- | 











If yours ever | 
| 


paid by mfrs. THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Ct. 


MY SITUATION: 


YES, PLA . was obtained for me 
a Burdect Colle e y Tote T Business and Shesspand. 
—Bessie A nith, So, Framingham, Mass. Write to 
BordanCetiewe mest Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


edie” DUM Wood! | 























The by State Franklin 


This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can 
be used in any room where there is a chimney 
connection. What tends more to cheerfulness 
than an open fire? Handy for fall and spring 
seasons. With coal at $15.00 a ton, many 
housekeepers will use Bay State Franklins 
instead of furnaces this winter. | 

If your deater hasn't it, | 
buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. | 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated ctreular. 











ro ~ 
CORA SO 


| catarrhal deafness. Sold by mar/, 





Iii. 


Bee 


sell calling cards, Good profit 
Co., Ayer, Maas 





BOYS and GIRLS 
tensils 


Samples sent. Kard 








NO POISON 


Has Ever am owt in the 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 

The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
Dnited States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us 
New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel-Bteel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grogjean Mig. Oo., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 























known 


The most useful and agreeable germicide 


to pharmacy. A pure, cleansing, stimulating, 


ANTISEPTIC 


dentifrice, mouth-wash, facial lotion and dressing 
for wounds; also used in atomizers for catarrh and 


wi 25 Cents. 


So concentrated that a 25c. hottle 
goes fari her than a The. or $1.00 bottle of anything else 
on the market for similar uses. Send a “ quarter.” 
CENTURY CHEMICAL ©O0., 106 Park St., New Haven, Conn 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


FOR SIX WEEKS, BEGINNING SEPT. 22. 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. It 
is replete with original, clean and eduentional 
novelties, Here may be seen the finest coliection 

of machinery and the pre due ts of the ger 
efacturers <i American ev efore 4h. 
gether. Special additik nal pb ellenaonnaiat of 

Various Forms of Entertainme ~vead 

Marvelous Spectacular Effects 
MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND. 


lustruction and Pleasure Combined. 


Admission 25 cts. Includes Everything. 
Ask your local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city to 


























A PERFECT FIGURE 
in MAN or WOMAN 


ts A SYMBOL OP HEALTH. 


If the spine and shoulders are 
correct and natural in shape, the 
spinal cord (the nervous center of 
the body) will not be affected. If 
shoulders are stooped and back or 
abdomen weak they should have 
the support of some appliance 
that is simple, light, oon. com- 
fortable, strong, durable, 
easily adjusted and not de- 
tected when worn. 


The Model 
Form Appliance 


combines all the above re- 
quirements; besides, it is low in 
price. promotes a shapely 
figure and graceful carriage. 

Medical experts have pro- 
nounced this Model Form Ap- 
and abdominal support far superior to any 
in existence for weak back, causing pain in 
‘or cases of rupture or weak- 



























ness of 

call, im fleshy persems, the ab- 
dominal support tsideal. Itallows 
of natural movementsof the body 
so long as they are mot im the di- 
rection of deformity. It isa rest- 
ful boon to clerks, saleswomen 
bookkeepers, Stenographers, and 
all whose avocations tend t 
irritate, tire or weaken the 
back. It 












is of inestimable 
benefit to fast-growing boys 
, for under its infiu- 
velop into model- 
and women. 
We make it to neasurement, 
and send it anywhere by mail 
or _—— carriage prepaid. 
tee satisfaction or 
refund the money. Write for 
our booklet on the support of 
the human body in weakness 
and dcformity. All corre 
spondence with us is free and; 
invited. ‘he information 
(based on large and long expe- 
rience) which we can impart 
regarding any bodily weakness 
or deformity will cost nothing, | 
and may do you much anc 
lasting good. 















May be worn without | 
acorset,or if desired | 
can be combined with 
your regular corset 
i | 80 that wt cannot be 
| detected when worn. 











| 
PHILO BURT MPG. CO., 97 10th St., Jamestown, N.Y. | | 





Ready 
for Work, 


and a position isready 
for him because he 
is a graduate of the 
oldest and most up- 
to-date Watchmaking 
School in the United 
states. 






Any young man 
mechanicallyinclined 
and possessing ordi- 
nary ability can grad- 
vate as a first-class 

Watchmaker, 
Engraver 
Optician 
in a year or less if he 
attends our school. 
Young men, here's a 
chance for you! 

Write for Catalogue. 
Waltham Horological 

School, 
Waltham, Mass. 











5 Rooms $75 





Heat 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


D ioh CON Furnace 


If your old furnace 
what it will « 

write to us for 
DIGHTON. / 








» has sven ows see 
© repair it, then 
a price on a new 
very & Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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STRA 
© 


THE MONTERELLO 


ATRAQUAL ip, 


="4 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


HAWES $3 HATS. 


There are others—other hats, and some of 
’em sell for $5, but we guarantee 
you'll be best satisfied 
with a HAWES HAT at three. 





SEND US $3 


send you a Hawes Hat, express prepaid, if 


with your height, 
color and whether a soft or stiff hat is wanted, 


tell us the 
and we will 


waist measure and size worn 


we have no agent in your city 





Main Office and 
Factory, 
DANBURY, CONN. 


HAWES, Von GAL @G CO. 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 


Salesrooms. 
1178 B’way, N. Y. 
75 Summer St., Boston. 






































ved this Child’s Life { 1 Big Package 5 cts. 
This letter tells its own story. The experience oapin at 2 


recited here is but one of thousands of which 
we have record. 


. i, eo 
Messrs. Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass. The consumer gets quality reas MFCCes 


apine” 


Gentlemen. I feel it my duty to tell you what 
tere Food “yoy for our eget gee por Dy vgn - 
When she was about six weeks old we trie ve or . 
six of the foods which are on the market. She and quantity. 

couldn’t retain any of them. There seemed to be fi 
reat danger that she would die from lack of nour- 
ishment. The family physician was called. He 


advised us to try Ridge’s Food. I firmly believe it § No gift scheme to cover the 


saved her life. From the time she began with the 
# Food until now she has not had a sick day. She is : 
now nearly three years old. Cut all of her teeth lack of these. 
with very little trouble. Since the first day she took ff 
the Food she has slept all night. It gives me much 


pleasure to recommend Ridge’s Food. 
Yours respectfully 


A. C. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools. ‘The Leading Washing Pow- 
Y/ Don’t try everything else and finally come 


round to der for 23 years. Witt Not INJURE 


Fee pe oe ll RI DGE’S FOO D, HANDS #FABRIC 


o =D | PROVIDENCE RI. 1% 
but begin with it and have a vigorous, healthy baby from the start. Sold d 
everywhere. Send for booklet, Jactiowontale and FREE SAMPLE. rene aun ry oap ag goes Soap 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, PALMER, MASS or Forty Years .... 


Fis 
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COOKING 








Ability is the poor 

man’s wealth. Many a man has a “snug roll” be- 
cause of his ability to economize. And many 

a good wife has hel him to 
enlarge that “roll” by havi 

used the 


Magee ® Range < 
5 | 











4.0 Years inthe home 


Is it a question of price alone, or a question of 
quality and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods ? 
If price, keep on buying the cheap, unsatisfactory 
kind. If the best, show this advertisement to your 
druggist, who should carry a full line of 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


TYER RUBBER CO., ?*2tf,2"Gaee 00 Bromield Street 





| 


\. t ee 
She had a chanceto prac- “ iff] <<< — | 


tise economy and yet live AM es pas is 


































Magee Method. 


The Magee lightens the labor and saves expense in thou- 
sands of homes. « « « « « Best by all Tests. 
ma :* Leading Dealers. Illustrated Circular _—_ 
Co., Makers of M Heaters 
nk mge-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. —_ 
“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Pari Exposition.” 





















































E call attention to three of its good points: 

W Shapeliness, because the front of the 
table and drawers is finished in graceful 

curves; richness of effect, because the smooth, 
rounded surfaces appeal to the most refined; 
durability, because the cabinet-work throughout 


is finished in selected Quartered Oak, under the 
supervision of skilled workmen. 








Front 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine, 


Style 2. 


This is the Latest Improvement in the 
Construction of a Drop Head. 





Although the Swell Front Model costs more 
to manufacture, we shall offer it at the same price 
charged for the former style. Each machine is 
warranted for ten years. A full set of Attach- 
ments is included in the price, $21.75. 




























Testing Results 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect | on fabrics of any weight. The work of the attachments | Mother has used her New Companion nearly nine years, and 
order, and to say that I am well pleased would be only stat- | excels that of any of the high-priced machines I have ever | she thinks as much of it to-day as she did the day she got it. 
ing it mildly. It comes up to my ideal of a sewing machine. | seen. All who see it admire its splendid work and ornamen- | Knowing the machine to be an excellent one, we also bought 

Mrs. P. C. McCa1, Okeene, Okla. tal finish. | the New Companion for our millinery work. We have used 

The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you Mrs. C. S. Linc, 655 Grove Ave., Johnstown, Pa. | our machine six months, and feel that we would not exchange 

| it for any $30 or $40 machine. 


. : ‘ . an : . ; ae ee 
some months since arrived in splendid condition. I have| We can«heerfully recommend the New Companion Sewing | 


given it a thorough trial, and it does most satisfactory work | Machine. It has surely proven to be a very good one. | 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 










Gaass & Gaass, Bonaparte, Ia. 





















Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 
Style 2. Swell Front, with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 24.75. 






At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
in New England, and guarantee safe delivery. Send us your name and address and we will 
mail you an attractive Illustrated Booklet containing detailed descriptions and illustrations 
of the New Companion, together with a list of attachments, also samples of work made on 
the machine. The Booklet also explains how it is possible for us to furnish you with a 
strictly High-Grade Sewing Machine at such low prices. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 



















